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WILLIAM PITT 


However skillfully any form of government may be adapted 
to the promotion of a people’s welfare, their happiness must stll, 
in & great measure, depend upon those who are to discharge the 
functions of that government. ‘The most ingeniously contrived 
machine becomes useless or even dangerous when itrusted to 
unskillful hands; and the wisest laws, and the most harmonious 
systems of policy, are unable to preserve and defend a nation, 
whose rulers are unworthy of the trust reposed in them. An- 
cient Rome perished, not for want of an eflicient government, or 
a correct system of jurisprudence. By the virtue of her princes 
she had arisen; by their vice she fell. If then the fate of a peo- 
ple depends as much, at least, on the character of their statesmen 
as on the nature of their institutions, of what paramount impor- 
tance is it that those statesmen should be worthy; that they 
should be men of principle and integrity. 

Sut who is the worthy and who the unworthy statesman ? 
By what criterion shall we distinguish the real from the pseudo 
patriot? Shall we judge of the politician’s merits by the senti- 
ments which he professes and the party to Which he attaches 
himself? By no means: for the experience of ages teaches us 
that hypocrisy is no where more common than ia political life ; 
that the most selfish demagogues have ever pretended to be ac 
tuated by patriotic motives; that those who have been appa- 
rently the warmest friends of freedom, have proved at last the 
most tyrannical usurpers. Or shall we determine his worth by 
his popularity and his political success? Such a conclusion 
would be equally erroneous ; for the immediate judgment of the 
people has been too often convicted of fallibility to be relied on 
with certainty. The popular prejudices of the day may, for a 
time, transform the demagogue into a patriot, and the patriot into 
a traitor. ‘The viper may crawl to the summit of that tree which 
the lion is unable to climb. 
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Ifow then must we judge? We must look at the stateman’s 
actions, and the effects of those actions on his country’s welfare : 
for though men may, and do dissemble, facts can never lie, 
Above all, we must look at his private character ; for it should 
never be forgotten, that the morals of the statesman depend upon 
those of the individual ; that he who is a bad citizen can never 
be a good public oflicer; that he who would be a ruler over his 
country, must first be her faithful servant. 

He, therefore, and he only, is entitled to the name of the pat- 
riot statesman, who unites public ability with private integrity ; 
and such aman was Witomas Prrr toe Youncer. 

The distinguished statesman, whose character we have now 
to consider, derived none of his reputation from adventitious cir- 
cumstances. He lived not during one of those periods (not un- 
common inthe history of man) when genius shines forth with 
greater brilliancy by reason of the thick darkness which sur- 
rounds it, and the path to eminence lies open to the first master 
spirit that may arise to pursue it. His age was emphatically an 
age of great men. He was brought into contact with some of 
the most powerful minds that the world ever produced. He was 
obliged to struggle against a combination of talent seldom equal- 
led in the annals of political life, with no other resources than 
his own abilities, and these, it must be confessed, he found am- 
ply sutlicient. Few statesmen ever passed through greater trials 
or more critical situations ; yet with an unconquerable firmness 
and decision of character, he sustained them all triumphantly. 

On the private character of Pitt, the shadow of suspicion never 
rested. He was a good citizen in every sense of the term. And 
here he had a great advantage over most of the prominent men 
of his day. He did not, like Fox or Sheridan, eulogize virtues 
which he never practised, and descant upon the obligations of 
temperance and honesty, while the inside of his mansion réechoed 
to the shouts of midnight revelry, and its outside was besieged 
by an army of importunate creditors. He was, it is true, assailed 
with sneers and reproaches, but not by the friends of morality. 
The influence of his more agreeable, but less scrupulous rivals, 
had rendered virtue so unpopular, that many inveighed against 
his purity, as if it arose from coldness and fastidiousuess. ‘The 
censure of such men is indeed the highest praise. 

It might naturally be expected that a man whose private life 
was regulated by the strictest rules of propriety, would not be 
wanting in public integrity ; and accordingly we find that one 
of the great characteristics of Pitt’s whole political career was 
consistency. Not that sot-disant consistency, unfortunately but 
too common among us, which attaches itself to the skirts of a 
party, and blunders on, right or wrong, in the support of meas- 
ures which others have made for it; but that lofty fixedness of 
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principle which marks the truly great man, who having calmly 
and deliberately decided upon that course of poliey which his 
country’s interests demand that he should pursue, follows it out 
with untline hing perseverance, and strong in his own recti- 
tude, still pursues * the even tenor of his way,” heedless of the 
clamors of those petty spirits who can neither know nor appre- 
ciate his virtues. How signally was this consistency displayed 
in his conduct at the time of the formation of the celebrated co- 
wlition! While Fox, in his eager aspirings after power, joined 
himself in the closest alliance with the man whom he had so 
bitterly opposed, Pitt steadily refused to compromise the princi- 
ples which he had once adopted. And it was the consciousness 
of this integrity which sustained him when he seemed on the 
point of being crushed by the great power of his adversaries, and 
which carried him triumphantly through the contest. 

Another characteristic, the great characteristic indeed of Will- 
jam Pitt's policy, was his anxious care to preserve inviolate the 
balance of power between the several departments of govern- 
ment; an object of the utmost importance in such a country as 
ingland, where, on the one hand, licentiousness, in the garb of 
liberty, and on the other, despotism, under the name of conser- 
Vatisin, are ever striving to make encroachments. We see this 
anxiety displayed in a number of instanees, but more particu- 
larly in two, which, from their importance, demand a brief ex- 
amination, 

The first of these was his opposition to Fox’s East India Bill, 
a measure Which the coalition party had ingeniously framed so 
as to conceal, under the appearance of philanthropy, the most 
grasping plans of self-aggrandizement. — Its ostensible object was 
to crush an odious and tyrannical monopoly, and to protect the 
unfortunate Hindoos from extortion and oppression. — But beneath 
this specious exterior was concealed a plan to concentrate in the 
hands of Fox and his associates, a power so enormous that it 
would have rendered them absolutely independent of the throne. 
A more embarrassing dilemma could searcely have been devised, 
since if Pitt opposed the bill, his motives e ‘ould be misrepresente dl 
with the greatest facility, and he was sure to be denounced as 
the friend of avarice and cruelty ; if, on the other hand, he suf- 
fered it to be passed, his opponents would be able to rule over the 
king and the country with almost despotic sway ; for the whole 
patronage of India, placed at the disposal of a few men, could 
not but have given them an irresistible intluence. His choice, 
however, was soon made. Like the Grecian statesman, he 
would rather be just than appear so. He opposed the bill with 
all his might, and fortunately for his country, his eflorts were 
successful. 
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This time the throne had been assailed. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, the rights of Parliament were invaded. We allude to the 
regency question during the insanity of George LIL. Here his 
great rival, Fox, with strange inconsistency, abandoned those prin- 
ciples which it was his pride to profess, and virtually revived the 
old doctrine of the divine right of kings, which had justly be- 
come almost as obsolete as it was contemptible. Pitt, on the 
other hand, resolutely asserted the rights of Parliament, insisting, 
that as all rulers ultimately derived their power from the people, 
to the people alone, through their legal representatives, it apper- 
tained to decide in cases where the constitution had made no ex- 

Wess provision. 

But William Pitt has been stigmatized as the enemy of lib- 
erty. When did he manitest this enmity? Was it when, at the 
very commencement of his political career, he was the strenuous 
advocate of reform? Was it when he brought forward his own 
Kast Ludia Bill, which contained numerous provisions for the re- 
lief of the suffering Hindoos? Was it when he poured out the 
full torrent of his indignant eloquence against the African slave 
trade,* aud uplifted his mighty voice im behalf of suffering hu- 
manity? No, but he was hostile to the French Revolution and 
its supporters in England, he was the uncompromising opponent 
of the Directory and of Bonaparte; and therefore it is said he 
was an enemy to liberal principles. 

‘To determine the propriety or impropriety of Pitt's conduct in 
this case, it will be necessary to inquire, first, whether the inter- 
ference of France in the concerns of England was justifiable, 
and secondly, whether, if justifiable and successful, it would 
have been beneficial. 

The interference of one nation in the concerns of another, like 
that of an individual in the affairs of his neighbor, is a very del- 
icate step, and should never be taken but for the strongest rea- 
sons. If a people’s allies are unjustly attacked, it is doubtless 
their duty to succor them. If colonies, oppressed by the mother 
country, take up arms in defense of their rights, a foreign power 
may with propriety assist them. If one nation is distracted by a 
civil war, and another has good grounds to suppose that the sue- 
cess of one of the contending parties would be both just and 
beneficial, she has, perhaps, a right to aid that party. But what 


* Lord Brougham censures Pitt severely because he suffered his colleagues, and 
even his underlings in office, to oppose the abolition of the slave trade; i.e. be- 
cause he permitted those whom he might have constrained to do as he pleased, 
to exercise freedom of specs hand freedom of action. And this is, as Brougham 
himself confesses, the most weighty charge he can bring against William Pitt.— 


Vide, the article on “ Public Characters” in the October No. of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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was the condition of England? Was she in a state of civil war 
or revolution? Far from it. Not one man ina hundred was dis- 
satisfied with the then existing form of government; not one 
man ina thousand would have been but for the benevolent ef- 
forts of the French Directory and its myrmidons. Or had Ene- 
land assailed any ally of France: By no means. Or was she 
doing any thing to retard the progress of liberty in other coun- 
tries? Nothing at all, since she had acknowledged the inde ‘pen- 
dence of her American colonies. ‘The plain state ot the case 
was this. The French had abolished monarchy and set up a re- 
public, or rather the caricature of arepublic. In the benevolence 
of their hearts, they wished that England should do the same. 
The majority of the English people demurred. But there were 
in Mngland, as there are in every country, idle, seditious, and 
profligate men, who having nothing to lose, and possibly some- 
thing to gain by a change of government, would gladly have 
plunged their country into all the horrors of anarehy and eivil 
war, In the hope of enriching themselves; just as a gang of 
thieves will set fire to a city, that during the contlagration they 
may have a better opportunity to plunder. ‘Through these fit- 
ting tools the French republicans seattered the seeds of sedition 
far and wide over England, and made every exertion to stir up a 
revolution among a people who, three months before, had not 
dreamed of such a proceeding. Never did one nation more wan- 
tonly and unjustifiably interfere in the coneerns of another. 
When the English republicans had inereased to a large and re- 
spectable party, and when they called on the French for assist- 
ance, then would it have been time for the latter to step forward 
to their support. ‘Till then they had neither part nor lot in the 
matter, If we blame our own citizens who assisted the re- 
volted 'Texians and Canadians, what shall we say of the French 
republicans who endeavored to excite a rebellion where no signs 
of one existed ¢ 

Pitt could see no reason why a few atheistical vagabonds 
should disturb the peace and endanger the safety of his country. 
He accordingly took measures to suppress their seditious move- 
ments, and this was the head and front of his offending. He 
was unwilling to permit the overthrow of those old institu- 
tions of which more than nine tenths of the English people were 
sull in favor; to let a few madinen tear down the noble fabric 
which had withstood the storms of so many ages, and pitch in 
its place a frail tent, which the first breath of popular violence 
might overthrow ; and for this, he was assailed by the Directory 
with the appellations of “tiger,” “monster,” “enemy of the hu- 
man race,” and all those hyperbolical epithets, which none but a 
Hrenchman can compose or utter. 
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But suppose that the interference of France was justifiable, and 
that her wishes with regard to Kngland could have been aceom- 
plished. It remains to inquire what would have been the proba- 
ble result. 

Reforms in government to be accomplished safely, should be 
undertaken gradually. The government of England has gradu- 
ally become more and more liberal since the time of Pitt; yet, 
though it is sull by no means a republic, many even on this side 
the Atlantic think that her reformers are going too fast and too far. 
The only reform which should be hurried through as fast as pos- 
sible, is the overthrow of a grinding despotism, and that only 
because if not done ina hurry, it can seldom be done at all, 
Most of what are called revolutions, are not so much changes in 
the great principles of government, as foreible resistances to rulers 
who themselves wish to change the government by rendering it 
more despotic. ‘Take for instance, the British revolution of L688, 
Was the government changed: No! it was James I, who wished 
to change it. He attempted to convert a limited monarchy into 
a despotism ; the people resisted the change, drove him out, and 
placed a more liberal monarch on the throne. Nor was the case 
very different in our own revolution. Our forefathers started no 
new principles of government; they only maintamed those which 
already existed in their laws and institutions. England invaded 
their rights; resolved to preserve them and feeling unable to do 
so under her authority, they shook it off and established a gov- 
ernment of theirown. — So too in the French revolution of 1Ss0— 
but it is needless to multiply examples. 

Now the proposed alteration of the English government was, 
if possible, a still more radical change than that which had just 
taken place in France. The fabric of ages was to be overturned 
as if by an earthquake, and its ruins to be swallowed up in the 
yawning gulf of anarchy. No nation on earth could have sur- 
vived such an explosion. Not even an English Napoleon could 
have united the elements of the warring chaos. Some of the 
wise and good of the land might indeed have escaped the gene- 
ral ruin, and carried away a remnant of England's glory to some 
more favored shore ; but England herself would have been lost 
forever. One of the noblest governments that the earth ever saw 
would have been blown into a thousand shattered fragments, like 
some great planet torn asunder by internal convulsions. 

And if Pitt saved his country from anarchy and its universal 
successor, —despotism, —did he not perform an essential service to 
the cause of liberty? Is not that country as she now st: wids one 
of the strongest bulwarks of liberal principles : If our own 
happy government should share the fate of all things human, and 
the noble edifice whose foundations our sires cemented with their 
blood should crumble into ruins, whither could the votaries of 
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freedom flee for refuge, if not to the white cliils of the sea-girt 
isle? Would they seek an asylum in France, or Germany, ot 
the South American republics, or (Heaven save the mark!) in 
Texas? 

But it may be asked, might not the long, bloody and expensive 
war with France have been avoided? No branch of Pitt's policy 
has drawn down upon him severer animadversions than his con- 
duct in this respect ; and to the supporters of the ‘non-resistance”’ 
doctrines, Which are so much in vogue among us at present, he is 
indeed utterly inexcusable. To those, however, who believe that 
War Is sometimes a necessary evil, much may be said in defence 
of the course which he pursued. When we consider that the 
H’rench Eamperor bent all his efforts to effect the ruin of Mngland ; 
that he seemed like another Hannibal, to have vowed eternal 
enmity to his rival; that he expressly declared that ‘ the dingdom 
of Great Britain and the French republie could not evist to- 
velhor, —when we remember all this, it is hardly going too far 
to say, that the war was, on the part of England, a war of selt- 
defence; and that all its diretul consequences must, therefore, be 
set down to the account not of William Pitt, but of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

We have thus endeavored to give an outline (an imperfect one 
we are aware ) of the character and policy of a truly great man— 
aman whose strongest political adversaries confessed that he was 
“formed and fitted by nature for the benefit and glory of his 
native land.” He had indeed his errors; but what man and es- 
pecially what statesman can boast of infallibility? He had too 
his foes; but when were wisdom and virtue unassailed by folly 
and vice? Our own Washington was not without his enemies ; 
he too as well as Pitt was denounced as an enemy of liberty by 
the fierce spirits of ultra democracy. Let then the mad jacobin, 
the vision: ary agrarian, the profligate demagouge, execrate the 
name of Wituiam Prrr: that name will still be cherished in the 
hearts of the wise and good; it will still be revered by the friends 
of true liberty; it will still shine forth, one of the brightest stars 
in the bright constellation of Mngland’s glory. As we contem- 
plate “his political sagacity, his lofty and intrepid spirit, his con- 
summate eloquence, and his spotless integrity,’’—above all, as we 
remember that he saved the second, if not the first country in the 
world from irremediable ruin, we cannot but look upon him as 
one of the greatest men that ever adorned any age, or any coun- 
try ; we cannot but exclaim in the words of one of our own 
poets, 


“ Thy faults let others sean, 

There may be spots upon the sun, 
Which those may view that can 
We sce them not; we know thee for 

A statesman and a man.” 
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TEARS. 


Wen sin had raised in swelling floods 
One troubled sea of woe, 

The stormy waves their barrier burst 
And flowed in torrents through ; 

"Twas thus the course of tears began, 

A source of sweet relief to man. 


The passions then were place d to guard 
This new, mysterious spring, 

And still their touch alone hath power 
The crystal tide to bring 

It varies with their different forms, 

As gentle dews and wintry storms. 


Pale, drooping grief unseals the fount 
To lave her burning brow, 

While sympathy with healing balm 
For others bids it thow 

At JOV os appro hit swells again, 

And falls like sun-lit showers of rain, 


The tears that disappointment wrings, 
Wither and Toligelit like de ath, 

And scorching streams like lava roll 
At anger’s fiery breath : 

Despair alone so wan and chill, 


Can make the ery stal fount conge al. 


But oh! the pure and sparkling shower 
That falls like diamonds thence, 

When gushing at the suppliant look 
Of kneeling penitence 

Then how the gems that beauty wears 


Grow dim before the fount of tears. 


We seck a better world on high, 
Where sin is all unknown, 

And tears are wiped from every eye 
That glistens round the throne : 

The passions then will cease their strife 

To quatl the « rystal stream of life, 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF NATURE. 


* There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 


But in his motion like an angel sings.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


A more interesting topic of inquiry can hardly be suggested than 
the sympathy which exists between matter and spirit. ‘Though 
it may baffle the most subtle and refined investigator to trace to 
its source this influence, and to describe its origin, yet he will 
find much to repay him for his toil in learning only its character 
and effects. Among the multiplied and varied impressions which 
the gentler and more stupendous phenomena of nature oft leave 
upon the soul, there are those which manifest the closest resem- 
blance to the results of human eloquence. It will be our aim 
briefly to unfold this analogy and to prove and illustrate the fact 
of its existence. Eloquence has been defined, “the power rap- 
idly to transfuse into the minds of others emotions deep and con- 
trolling on the great subjects of interest, truth and duty.” Its 
ultimate end being rather to influence the conduct than to con- 
vince the judgment, it essays to excite the interest, to move the 
feclings, to rouse the passions, to awaken the energies of the soul. 
It is deemed essential to its highest exercise, that the subject of 
which it treats be in itself dignified and important, that it have 
a deep and intimate relation to those to whom it is presented, that 
it be clothed in an interesting and attractive garb, and urged upon 
the consideration with energy and power. Now the boundless 
range of thonght embraces no truths more noble and exalted than 
those which are presented by the physical world. ‘The omni- 
science, the omnipotence, the omnipresence of the Deity are here 
recorded in ever-during characters. His goodness, his justice, 
his mercy are manifested above, beneath, around. Not an attri- 
bute of Him who inhabiteth eternity but is stamped upon these 
scenes of time. The ever-varying phenomena which are displayed 
around us, are clear monitions of the brief existence of life and of 
a resurrection to an interminable being; they throw contempt 
upon the vanities of time, upon the aims which anticipate not a 
boundless future; they point past the grave and corruption, to ac- 
countability and retribution. So dignified and important, then, 
are the truths which nature utters. ‘That they sustain an intimate 
relation to mankind is so evident as to need no illustration ; they 
are interwoven with his dearest interests; they are the founda- 
tions of his endless destiny. From no source are these presented 
in a more interesting and attractive garb. There can be few so 
averse to instruction as to be deaf to the homilies of nature. They 
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come to us arrayed in all which can fascinate the eye and en- 
chant the ear. Music and poetry, color and fragrance, grace and 
proportion are enlisted in the service and combined to advance 
the cause. Not a sense but is appealed to by every thing beauti- 
ful and lovely, whilst the understanding is enlightened with eter- 
nal truths. Finally ; these topics are urged upon the considera- 
tion with energy and power. Not only are the gentler feelings 
appealed to, but the deepest and sternest emotions, the most im- 
petuous and controlling passions. ‘The being, the nature, the 
purposes of the Eternal, man’s duty and destiny, are crowded 
upon the attention with every attribute of majesty and terror. 
All which is exalting in hope, maddening in fear, exhilarating in 
pleasure, torturing in pain, are attendant in close succession upon 
the more striking exhibitions of the material creation. "The con- 
clusion forces itself upon the observer that the most obstinate 
skeptic must be convinced, the most daring rebel humbled, the 
most impious blasphemer silenced by the power and energy of 
the eloyuence of nature. Such is a hasty analysis of that  intlu- 
ence of which we treat ; so closely does it resemble in its charac- 
ter and etlects the eloquence of men. We turn to the evidence 
of its existence. ‘This may be derived from reason, experience, 
observation, and history. 

We appeal to reason. How natural, since He who made man, 
made also the bright world which he inhabits, that he should 
have constituted between them a mutual adaptation ;—how ac- 
cordaut with infinite wisdom, since it is the duty of the creature 
to imitate his Creator, that all which meets the eye should reflect 
his image, all which strikes the ear should speak his name ;—how 
consonant with boundless benevolence, since to most is denied a 
written revelation, to make nature the oracle of truth, and to en- 
dow her with all gifts of utterance. 

We appeal to experience. Who is not conscious, that every chord 
of feeling in his bosom has vibrated to influences from the world 
around? Who possesses a single emotion which has not been 
roused by impulses from the material creation? Who is acquainted 
with a single truth, whose clearest elucidation, whose most sub- 
duing pathos, whose most resistless power was not imparted from 
this voice of God? We read of the brevity of time,—like a fleet- 
ing vapor,—like a gliding wave: yet, when alone in the solitude 
of night, we watch the little cloud as it flits a transient frown 
o'er the face of heaven ; as we hang o’er the moving stream, and 
mark its waters as they pass with hurried step, wave chasing 
wave, we feel the force of the simple imagery, and realize how 
we haste to death. We ponder o'er the sacred record, and read 
with a vacant listlessness, its story of eternity. But as we stroll 
along the shore and count its sands,—as we survey the sullen 
ocean, rolling with uneasy restlessness, and reflect that it has not 
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changed since first it rolled, we catch some glimpses of an inter- 
minable being, and are overwhelmed with the consciousness of 
immortality. We hear of the majesty of Him who made the 
worlds, and learn that his power is equalled by his mercy, and we 
receive it as an unmeaning tale. But, when the heavens are 
hung with blackness, when the storm howls through the air, 
when the lightning kindles the thickening night, and the burst- 
ing thunders shake the hills—and when the sun breaks through, 
with the smile of freedom, and mantles with gold his dungeon 
wall, when the bow of promise is bent above, and the earth and 
the sea are glad beneath, our soul is awake to the varied intlu- 
ence ; we now shrink with dismay, from Him whose pavilion is 
in the storm, now celebrate, with grateful adoration, the love 
which prefers to save. So responds our universal experience, 
attesting to the eloquence of nature. 

We appeal to observation. What feelings does man trace in the 
countenance of his fellow, if not those, which are the offspring 
of influences like these? What emotions are betrayed in the 
conduct of society, if not such as once welled from this erystal 
fount? Follow the dark haired boy, as with gladsome step he 
enters the ancient forest. ‘The year is waning, and the ground 
he treads is strown with the “sear and yellow leaf” of Autumn. 
A change comes o’er him. His joyous shout hath ceased, and, 
seated on a mouldered trunk, he meditates. "The moan of the 
winds through the wasted woods, comes like a distant waterfall. 
The withered branch let loose above, nought trights him from 
his reverie. He is dreaming—he with the eye of fire—of age. 
Disturb him not, ’tis the saddening spell of nature. 

Gaze on that white haired man. His snowy locks wave in 
in the breath of spring, and his cold heart warms with the genial 
influence. He tells the wondering urchin of the day when the 
broad oak, which shelters them, was tossed, an acorn in his hand. 
He speaks of the olden times, when he was young. He points to 
the field hard by, where his comrades sleep, and recounts their 
school boy deeds. See! he shoulders the time worn crutch, and 
treads, as if the trumpet rung. ‘Talk not to him of age,—he is a 
child once more. Nature hath whispered in his drowsy ear, and 
waked him ere he sleeps forever. 

Visit this fireside. Gazing upon the falling embers, sits a 
mother. Slowly, a solitary tear steals down its furrowed way, 
and ever and anon, her eye looks up to Heaven. She thinks of 
him, who once sat with her there, now, in the village church- 
yard. She thinks of him, her son, away at sea,—driven before 
the gale,—foundered upon the deep,—sinking beneath the flood, — 
thrown from the giddy mast,—sold in a foreign clime. She kneels 
by his couch of pain, she visits his noisome cell, she bends o’er 
his pallid corse. What means this unwonted mood: She can- 
not tell you :—’tis the low breeze which stirs her casement. 
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These are the milder voice of nature, she hath a deeper tone. 
Accompany the traveller, as with toilsome step he climbs the 
dizzy Alps. He has been nurtured in the vine-clad vales of 
France, and has listened from his boyhood, with growing won- 
der, to the Switzer’s story of his home. As slowly and silently 
he rises from the plain, the scenes which his fancy has_ pictured, 
move in distinct review before him. A feeling of awe represses 
each livelier emotion. He is passing away from the haunts of 
men, he is entering the holier arcana of nature, he is approaching 
the confines of earth, above him opens the unseen world. With 
eye bent upon the narrow and trackless path, he denies himself 
the intermediate enjoyment, and waits, until he reaches the sum- 
mit, and the whole prospect bursts upon his sight, in startling, 
subduing grandeur. Upon a rugged and storm-beat cliff, he rests 
him from his toil. He sits alone. ‘There is no trace of civiliza- 
tion, no footstep of men, no sign of animal or vegetable life. 
Kar in the back ground, rise the snowy peaks, scarce distin- 
guished from the tleecy mantle which envelops them. On his 
righf, there yawns a chasm, down which rushes, with maniac 
fury, a chainless cataract. On the left, beneath him, rolls by the 
wasteful storm. Forth from the bosom of the pitchy cloud leaps 
the red bolt, whilst, through the echoing caverns, deep, and long, 
and loud, howls the hoarse thunder. 

He is solitary; yet not alone. He has deserted the haunts 
of men; yet, is he circled with the phantoms of a busy imagina- 
tion. He has retired from the scenes of time, but to contemplate 
eternity. He has come, unsummoned, into the presence of his 
Maker—a mortal, isolated with his God. He trembles at his own 
thoughtless audacity, he is appalled by the still terrors, which 
surround him, he fears the Being who looks down from the calm 
vault above—and there, unobserved by the eye of man, he kneels 
before the majesty of heaven in voiceless adoration. This, too, 
is nature’s eloquence: so absorbing, so controlling, is its influence 
upon the soul. 

(io look at him, who stands o’er the frowning steep, down 
which the moving seas, which wash our northern coast, pursue 
their journey to the ocean. He gazes upon the dizzy whirl of 
rapids, as they writhe, in seeming consciousness of their approach- 
ing destiny. Anxiously, he scans the advancing flood, as it nears 
the deep descent. With reeling brain, he traces the devoted wa- 
ters, as in calm and resistless might, hanging the sky with the 
fleecy spray, and arching their path with the bow of God, they 
leap, with deafening thunder, into the fathomless abyss below. 
let him listen, amid the roar of waters, and hear, if he can, the 
feeble din of life. Let him close his eyes, if he may, and shut 
out the majesty of Him, whose tread is near him. Let him array 
if he will, his heart in triple steel, and through the idle barrier, 
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will rush in a tide of conflicting emotions, so vast and over- 
whelming, that his surprised and struggling spirit shall be the 
sport of their controlling influence. ‘There too is nature eloquent. 

Stand on some jutting cliff, which looks far out upon the sea. 
The ripple, which, at the early dawn, beat its low reveille on the 
rugged shore, now lashes it in fury. The stars are gone out in 
heaven, and the rich blush of eve is changed for the frown of 
storms. ‘The world of waters boils and chafes in anger. ‘Tossed 
on the swollen surge, there rolls a bark freighted with life. ‘The 
fierce blaze which flits through the frighted air, tipping each 
mast, and spar, and cord with light, but illumines the circling 
gloom. ‘The wail of winds, the sea-bird’s ery, the crash of meet- 
ing thunders conclude the horrors of the scene. What mean the 
anxious glance, the prayer for mercy, the ery of agony, borne 
from the crowded deck? Is it the approach of death? ‘They 
have been as near his grasp at home, nor felt these terrors. No! 
‘tis the dark and dismal drapery, which circumstances hang about 
that hour, ‘tis the delirious ravings of a mind, which the wild 
and terrible array of elements has roused to madness, ‘tis the o’er- 
mastering influence of nature in her fiercest mood, still eloquent. 
Such is the varied evidence which observation offers. 

We may not linger to appeal to history. It stands ready, unasked, 
to give in its testimony that nature has been ever eloquent. On 
the morning of creation, her earliest voice was heard, till the 
charmed spheres stood still to listen, and “all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” It was heard down the line of ages, till the 
noon of time; and then, when the appointed cycles were num- 
hered, and the predicted day had come ; when the work of re- 
demption was to be accomplished, and the partner in the Godhead 
hung upon the tree, she stood by the torturing cross, and told, in 
the darkened sky, the rending rocks, the opening sepulchres, his 
dignity who died. Since then, she has not been silent, ever fear- 
lessly corroborating the story of his nature and his wrongs. She 
shall speak till the end of time. She shall summon the world to 
judgment. Amid the parching heavens, the burning earth, the fal- 
ling stars, the melting orbs, she shall proclaim the final dissolution. 
Her instructions shall cease when no ear may longer listen—her 
eloquence shall die away forever amid the silence of eternity. 


THE HONEY THIEF. 
From Theocritus Idyl, 19. 
As Cupid, pilfring rogue, one day, 
Stole from the hive some comb away, 


A mad bee drew a venom'd dart 
And pierced his fingers with its smart; 
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THE FLOWER AND THE HEART. 


The boy in anguish leaped around, 


And blew his hand and stamped the ground ; 


Then going showed the hurt that pained 
To Venus, and in sobs complained 

That the vile bee, so small a thing, 
Should thus inflict so sharp a sting : 
Replied the mother as she smiled, 

Are you not like the bee sweet child ? 
For small you are yourself, and who 
Can wound with keener sting than you? 


THE FLOWER AND THE HEART. 


Ie who has nursed a sweet young flower, 
And mark’'d its growth from hour to hour, 
Its opening hues, so clear and bright, 
Unfolding slow to view the light ; 
With fragrance flooding all the air, 
In gratitude for tender care ; 
Or, like the poet wrapt in thought, 
Breathing the sweets itself has wrought ; 
The graceful beauty of its stem, 
As if it knew it bore a gem; 
Its greeting tear of morning dew, 
Whose bead a smile is beaming through : 
He who has mark'd all this, ean know, 
The crystal pleasure that doth flow, 
When o'er a budding heart you bend, 
As its own chosen, guardian friend, 
And watch the lovely shades of feeling 
Softly blended o'er it stealing, 
As rosy tints glide o'er the sky, 
Or gleaming snow creeps o'er the earth, 
—That silent thing, of misty birth, 
The emblem of frail purity— 
And mark its fragrant gratitude, 
For care and kindness oft renew'd, 
Or nurtur'd for its own sweet sake ; 
The rounded ripening of her form, 
With all the winning graces warm, 
That seems to its bright doom awake, 
Of prisoning a priceless gem, 
Fit for the Savior's diadem; 
The smile that lights her pearly tear 
When thou, erst absent, comest near: 
He who has mark'd all this doth know 
A erystal pleasure, that doth flow 
Within the bosom's deepest nook, 
As sweet and pure as nectar brook, 
And gathers in its loncliest bower, 
Like honied store in cup of flower, 





























EDITH. 
* Oh, when shall the grave hide forever my sorrow 


Ir was evening. Edith had just entered her boudoir, and stood 
at the casement, anxiously peering through the mazes of a honey- 
suckle, which twined its pleasant shade before the window, and 
filled the room with its delicious fragrance. The cool breeze 
crept timidly through the leaves, and gently lifted the darkly- 
flowing tresses of her hair, while now and then it dared playfully 
to steal a kiss from her rounded cheek. Edith was not one of 
those imaginary beings whom the poet loves to create and en- 
dow with all the perfections his fancy can suggest ; to make the 
idol of his thoughts, the shrine around which cluster his devo- 
tions, and the ceaseless object of his pursuit. By many she was 
called not beautiful. You were not, at first, struck by any thing 
in her appearance, unless it were the peaceful smile which ever 
dwelt upon her lip. Yet to strangers alone it was, that she 
seemed uninteresting. If you but once heard that voice, which 
seemed to have filched its melody from an angel's harp; if you 
but once felt the glance of that eye, the soul of whose every beam 
was love; if you but once drank in with rapture the words 
which flowed from her lips, so innocent, so natural, and yet so 
new, her image was pictured on your heart never to be effaced. 
In your hour of lonely musing, it would insensibly rise before 
you, till, ere you were aware, your whole soul would be charmed 
into the contemplation by the might of its beauty. 

We were the only children of two neighboring families, and in 
the tender years of childhood, we had been taught to look upon 
ourselves as the bond which was to unite them. We were ever 
companions, and our pursuits, our desires, our hopes were one. 
The disposition of each became imbued with that of the other, 
and each heart beaming upon the other, tinged every feeling as it 
grew, with the hue of its own youthful gladsomeness, till the 
same bright color dithused itself over our whole natures ; even as 
the sun shining upon a field of springing grain, infuses into each 
frail stalk hisown brightness, till there spreads beneath him, as it 
were, a sea of embodied sunbeams. In happiness we had been 
united, and when affliction came, she threw her dark veil over 
both. Friend after friend fell around us, and now all of happi- 
ness the world contained for us was centered in each other. 
riends, to be sure, arose, and kind, but none remained in whom 
flowed the blood of our names. I stood on the verge of manhood, 
and she was just gloriously unfolding into all a woman’s graces. 













AAD EDITH. 


At the time my story begins she was awaiting my arrival. [ was 
to meet her in the garden, where we thought we should be un- 
interrupted ; and she had promised there to fix the time which 
should make us one in the world’s eye, as we then were in the 
sight of God and ourselves. I approached the house, and waving 
my hand tewards the window behind whose vine I knew she 
was hidden, [ turned to gather a rose-bud at my side. She was 
with me in an instant, and playfully taking the bud from my 
hand, kissed it, and placed it in her bosom, while that indiscriba- 
ble smile enwreathed her mouth and sweetly dimpled upon her 
cheek. Disturbed in the garden, we left it, and strolled through 
a grove of fatherly old oaks, which seemed to invite us to their 
shady recesses. "he hours tlew by unheeded, while we “ feasted 
bee-like” on the joys of a spirit-blending confidence, when sud- 
denly we missed the ray of the moon, which had struggled here 
and there through the foliage, and in a moment utter darkness 
clothed the sky, while the rain pattered upon the leaves, making 
sad music. But hark! a thunder storm is upon us, whose fitful 
flash and rumbling peal had warned us in vain, so absorbing was 
our love. We left the wood immediately, and not being able to 
see on account of the pitchy darkness, hurried on in the direc- 
tion we thought would soonest lead us home. No time was to 
be lost, for Mdith was dressed in the light clothing of summer, 
and the leaves seareely afforded any shelter. Oh God !— pardon 
my feelings,) that haste was fatal! At the other side of the 
vrove flowed a small stream whose channel had been deepened 
aud widened by art, and ere we were even aware that we had 
reached it, we found ourselves struggling in the water, while the 
suddenness of the plunge, together with the stream, drew Edith 
from my grasp. In the darkness of the night despair had well 
nigh seized me, but the shrick that she uttered, “Oh, save me, 
Henry!” roused me to energy. I pushed out in the direction of 
her voice, and had the fortune to grasp her hand. I then swam 
for the shore, and seizing a strong bush which was strongly rooted 
upon it, found that with its assistance [ could just stand upon 
the bottom ; then taking Edith with my right arm, while I held 
on with the left, I lifted her out with an exertion of all my 
strength. She moved not! She spoke not! Frantic I took her 
in my arms and rushed with a giant’s strength to the house, 
guided by a flickering ray from one of the windows. [I reached 
it, laid her upon a couch, and fainted at her side. From that hour 
she drooped. Death had laid his poisonous hand upon her frame. 
He came and found her like a flower just budding into beauty, 
and he trod it into the dust! But she passed slowly away like a 
star ofevening. Her mild blue eye began to shun the light, and 
hide itself deep in her wan cheek. Her rounded form withered 
away, and her snowy hand grew more and more attenuated, while 
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the large purple veins stood out upon it, as if ready to burst their 
frail and delicate covering. Her smile—for she would smile on 
me—that angelic smile grew fainter as death drew nigh, but that 
voice lost none of its heavenly tones. It merely grew more softened 
by disease. I watched these dreadful tokens with an agony only 
to be felt. But I loved her still; yes, and I cherished the fond 
hope that she would bloom again. Fool that I was, [ would not 
allow the thought of losing her to master me. Still she glided to 
the tomb—and—she died! The memory of that day harrows 
up mine inmost soul. “Iwasa bright day. Even the plants, as 
they sprung forth and swung in the wind, seemed to burst 
into smiles, while they gazed upward at the sun. But I knew 
no sympathy with them. What was their joy tome. My only 
lite, my only love, my all, was passing away! Dark, melan- 
choly thoughts brooded o’er my soul, and triumphed in my breast 
like a savage crew. She died, I said,—aye, and she breathed 
forth her last faint breath upon my faithful bosom. Just ere she 
went, she looked up to me with a glance of unearthly love, and 
thus addressed me: “It has come, and I must leave this earth 
of sorrow. Yet I could go with joy most unalloyed, did not the 
chain of love bind me to thee soclosely. Liven now LT almost feel 
the joys of heaven. Soon this faded body will rest within the 
quiet tomb. And when the flowers of spring wave their loveli- 
ness above my head, come, Henry, to my grave, and think of her 
who loved thee so fondly when on earth; then—’tis my last re- 
uest—go, forget me, and take another to thyself.” She sighed, 
and these lips caught the fleeting life from that bosom so long 
adored. They buried her. 1 knew it not, for reason deserted 
her throne, and fled with that pure spirit to theskies. ‘They tore 
her from my arms, and gave her to the earth’s cold embrace. 
Month’s passed, and now frightened reason had returned, but 
only to renew my suflerings. It was a balmy day of spring. I 
felt more calm, for now a sense of utter loneliness absorbed my 
soul. And then I walked unto her resting place alone. I found 
a lily of the valley rocking its snowy bells above her grave. Oh! 
how I loved that little shrinking flower! Itseemed an emblem 
of her modest beauty, and the sweet memory of her loveliness. 
It spoke to me in every fragrant breath it breathed, and by its 
spotless purity, of her last request. Often she now whispers in that 
soft, gentle, touching voice of hers, “ Pine not for me, but cull 
one of the many modest flowers which surround thy path, and 
cherish it as thou didst me. Be unto her a sun, and shine upon 
her with thy warmest beams.”’ I did cull a flower—I culled that 
lily of the valley, and laid it in my bosom, on my heart. There 
it shall remain, till my spirit meets hers in the mansions of eter- 
nal rest. MS. 
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THE CLOUDS. 


Lioart wing'd aerial voyagers, 
Hlow tranquil on ye sail, 
Like troops of Sylphs slow floating 
In the west wind's gentle gale ; 
Or with white pinions folded up, 
Ye hover heaven's calm breast, 
When the languid breeze at noontide, 
Has lull'd itself to rest. 


Fair daughters of old ocean, 
With step unseen ye climb 
The erystal walls of ether, 
To rove its fields sublime ; 
Shook from your cbon caskets, 
Bright liquid gems ye shower, 
And carpet earth's glad landscapes 
In robe of green and flower. 


| ee thus when darkly mustering 
Tempestuous strife ye wage, 

And furious roll'd through heaven 
Vent all your spite and rage ; 

Rous'd from your gloomy chambers 
Huoarse throated thunders fly, 

In their fiery cars harsh rattling 
Across th’ affrighted sky. 


O'er earth and the vex'd waters, 
Like vessels of heaven's wrath, 
Cirim fear and death ye are pouring 

Along your dismal path ; 
Where the black and fell tornado, 

Burst from your yawning caves, 
Ploughs seas in mountain furrows, 

And whelms the bark in waves. 





Ye weave a crimson canopy, When the wild night storm is breaking, 
With fringe of braided gold Like spectre ships ve sweep, 
Round Sols red flaming chariot In sable squadrons scudding ' 


To his hall of slumber roll'd ; 
Or framed in eastern firmament 
With pearls dipt in his beams, 
Your bridge the skies proud spanning 
In gaudy brilliance gleams. 


Then gay, romantic cities 
On airy plains ye build, 

Strange towers and wizard castles, 
Which the smiles of evening gild,— 

Their burnished spires and battlements 
In gorgeous state arise, 

Till the gale like conqueror coming, 
The glittering pageant dies. 


O'er the blue, celestial deep . 
Where yon far watch-lights burning, 
Through your dark-rent masses glare, 
And faint the tempest spirits sing 
In the gusty midnight air. 


But lo! when skies are purfled 
With blush of virgin dawn, 

All from your clear fields vanish'd, 
Like fairy shapes ye are gone : 
So earth's bright hopes are fleeting, 

Thus fade its joys away, 
Fit emblem'd by your transientness, 





Ye beings of a day! 


ce 


THE POWER OF MIND. 


——" Nothing can 


Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And centre of surrounding things—'tis made 


To sway.” 


Tue Greeks knew no solitude in nature. 


Byron. 


Every place was 


peopled with forms of beauty, and animated with living intelli- 
gences. ‘Their mountains and valleys, deserts and forests were 
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each thronged with presiding deities. Their fountains were 
filled from the pure urns of the Naiades; their grottos were the 
haunts of gods; the wind, sighing in their groves, was but the 
spirit song of the wood-nymph; the coralline chambers of the 
ocean echoed to the soft tread of the Nereids; their heavens were 
lighted with the smiles of departed heroes. ‘This superstition, so 
full of poetry, which thus led them to see life and beauty in all 
the phenomena of the universe, and to consider every manifesta- 
tion of power and skill as resulting from the secret workings of 
omuipresent mind, is by no means peculiar to any age or people. 
'T’o all, at least of the “ poetic temperament,” the exhibitions of 
nature in her wildest, grandest mood, are terrible or sublime only 
as they appear the effect of an all-pervading mental energy. ‘The 
clouds may gather blackness, the winds howl through the forests, 
and the rain descend in torrents—but it is when we hear in the 
blast the shrill voice of the “spirits of the storm” and feel, that, 


* horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air," 





they are marshalling the warring elements at their will, that we 
look and listen with mingled awe and admiration. We love to 
contemplate the ocean lashed to madness, the cataract uttering its 
ceaseless roar in the ear of the Eternal, and the mountain belch- 
ing forth the fires that rage within, because we see in them the 
manifestations of Infinite mind. 

But even the clay-fettered intellect of man, though in its ope- 
rations less startling and mysterious, bespeaks, in no ambiguous 
terms, the divinity of its origin. Whatever may be said of the 
degradation of human nature, he has looked only upon its darkest 
shades, who discovers in it no redeeming features, no enobling 
qualities, no godlike energies. ‘True, it is fallen, but, like the 
palace shattered by a bolt from heaven, it is magnificence in ru- 
ins ; and the philosopher, while he may lament its desolation, 
finds much in the wreck which he cannot but admire and revere. 
He sees a grandeur in the spectacle, which a Herschel presents, as, 
in his nightly solitude, he sends out his observations into the re- 
gions of illimitable space and converts the faint, sparkling dots 
that checker the concave into the burning centers of revolving 
systems. He reverences the power of a Franklin, as the light- 
nings, at his word, leave their fearful pastime in the clouds and 
trace their noiseless way in quiet submission to his feet. He is 
awed at the sublimity displayed in the vast conceptions of a Mil- 
ton, as, “ with no middle flight,” he soars “to the height of his 
vreat argument,” and from the battlements of heaven, surveys 
with eye undazzled, the glittering armies of warring angels, and 
listens, unabashed, to the shout, that 


“Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 


~ Sa 
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But men of giant intellect are not only able to secure to them- 
selves the awe and admiration of mankind; they confer also a 
sacredness and immortality on every thing, upon which they set 
their seal. What has made the castles of Scotland the abode of 
enchantment, and clothed her rugged scenery with a beauty 
which fades not with “the sear and yellow leaf?” What but 
the genius of the “Great Unknown,” in whose wonderful pro- 
ductions 


‘owe see 
The fancy outwork nature ?"’ 





Why do we contemplate with so much pleasure and enthusiasm 
the memorials of past greatness? It is because they tell us of 
the power and indestructibility of mind. Why does the travel- 
ler tread softly as he wanders over the ruins of hundred gated 
Thebes? Why linger among the catacombs embosoming their 
millions of “living dead?” It is because he feels himself in the 
presence of the master spirits of other times. He sees their me- 
mentos on every hand. ‘The pyramids, which rise before him, 
the vocal Memnon, which seems again to speak, remind that he 
roams a land, dark though it may be now, yet once lighted by 
the fires of genius. 

Why did Byron tear himself from the delights of Ravenna, 
and plunge into the fatal marshes of Missolonghi? It was be- 
cause the arm of the Turk had assayed to crush the rising spirit 
of liberty in that birth-place of thought, his own beloved Greece, 
where, with his young affections not yet 


* Chilled by misfortune's wintry blast,” 


he had drunk inspiration from the springs of her muses, and read 
the records of her greatness, not only as traced upon her imper- 
ishable works of art, but written upon the burning pages of her 
poets, with the finger of immortality. Had the voice of Demos- 
thenes never blended with the deep murmurs of her ocean, had 
the songs of Homer and Euripides never floated along her hills 
and valleys, his sword would have remained in its scabbard ; his 
lyre might yet have been unbroken. It was the mind of her 
olden days, as developed in her orators, her poets, and philoso- 
phers, that appealed to his soul of fire with an eloquence which 
could not be resisted ; it was this that nerved his arm for battle ; 
it was this that rescued the object of his idolatry from the iron 
grasp of her oppressor. 

What gives the magic charm to Italy and draws the world, a 
pilgrim to her shores? Is it that her fields are green? that her 
sky is as serene and blue as the eye of Beauty? ‘These may 
have their attractions, but the gushing feelings of the scholar, as 
he treads her soil, are absorbed in other things. He turns, with 
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filial affection, to the villa of Cicero and the tomb of Virgil, or 
strays among the broken columns of the Pantheon and Colliseun. 
‘The waving luxuriance of her plains, the fading glory of her sum- 
ier sunsets are unseen amid the shadowy grandeurs of the 
past. With feelings of mingled awe and reverence, not unlike 
those which swell the bosom of the Catholic devotee as he bows 
in the presence of the ‘‘ Holy Mother,” he fixes his gaze upon the 


“ Lone mother of dead empires,” 


He remembers that the streets, now deserted or traversed only by 
roving banditti, were once thronged with life and beauty and re- 
finement ; that crumbling temples, now the home of the owl and 
the bat, were once crowded with blind, though willing worship- 
pers; that the forsaken, decaying halls, now as silent as the se- 
pulchre, once resounded with the voice of music or the clamor of 
debate. He lingers among the scattered relics of her former gen- 
ius, with all the rapture and enthusiasm of the poet, because he 
finds in them the golden links which unite him to the intellect 
of other days ; the many-voiced interpreters, through which he 
can commune with the noble spirits of the mighty dead. 

Distance may have concealed the defects, and thrown an en- 
chantment around the exploits of olden times, but it is almost 
exclusively to the power of cultivated mind, that the past is in- 
debted for that indefinable charm, that peculiar sacredness which 
commands the admiration and the homage of the world. ‘The 
fame of the warrior, like the smoke of his battle field, was from 
its nature evanescent. It was the scholar who evoked the spirit 
of commotion and revolution. It was in his bosom, that there 
slept, in momentous certainty, the unborn actions which were to 
constitute the soul of succeeding ages. It was he who placed 
the coronet upon the brow of antiquity; it was he who gemmed 
her sky with stars. In the calm retirement of his cell he may 
then, as now, have escaped the notice of the noisy, bustling 
world. Influences the most powerful, have ever been most silent 
and most secret in their operations. ‘The mighty agent, which 
suspends in ether the innumerable suns and worlds, and holds 
them wheeling on forever in the spheres prescribed to them by 
Omnipotence, has never unveiled itself to human observation. 
But is attraction less strong because unseen ? 

It is a mistaken notion, which some have entertained, that as 
the world grows old, the mind must, through sympathy, exchange 
its morning freshness and vigor for the palsied strugglings of age ; 
its ancient originality for the insignificant apings of helpless im- 
becility. Mind is always young ; profound thought always orig- 
inal; the fountains of that “ great deep,” the human heart, fath- 
omless and inexhaustible. The same power, therefore, which 
the scholar possessed in the days of Pericles and Augustus, he 
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possesses now ; the same glory, which he shed around the em- 
pires of the old world, he may shed around the republic of the 
new. Shall he de told, that his efforts will not here meet with 
the smiles and patronage of princely favor? But is Genius the 
slave of royalty? Will he clip or plume his wings at the com- 
mand of greatness? Can the “weird spirit” be bribed with 
gold? Let the shades of Milton and Shakspeare answer. If there 
are any Whose literary productions cannot secure the approving 
smile of a free and intelligent people, then let them forsake the 
high and holy courts of poetry and philosophy. ‘They are not 
the “bright particular stars” that are destined to 


“Flame in the forehead of our morning sky.” 


‘They have mistaken their calling, and not all the fostering care 
and patronage of a Mecewnas could kindle up in their cold bosoms 
the Promethean fires. ‘Their genius 


“Is like the glow-worm's light the apes so wonder'd at, 
Which, when they gathered sticks and laid upon't 
And blew—and blew—turned tail and went out presently.” 


'l'rue genius, as we have intimated, is as free and fetterless as the 
breath of heaven. 


* Ttwelf a star not borrowing light, 
But in its own glad essence bright,” 


it shines “ without leave asked” of kings or princes. Rich in its 
own resources, it neither craves the pensioned bounty nor fears the 
lowering frown of power. Drinking from invisible urns, it feels 
not the ‘sacra fames” which tantalizes little souls. Self-moving, 
it waits not the uncertain impulses of a fitful world. Ever active, 
it carries within itself the elements of its own ceaseless energy. 
Uncomplaining, itheeds not the discouragements which may throng 
and darken its pathway to renown, but like the hidden principle 
which agitates the bosom of the ocean, and gives strength to its 
mountain waves as they struggle upward with a zeal which un- 
successtul effort never tires, it nerves its possessor at every new 
disappointment with an efliciency unfelt before. It is not the 
literary man, thefefore, of genuine talent, whom we hear com- 
plaining of the want of patronage, or the want of appreciation, 
or the unfavorable character of our re publican government, but 
those only whose productions merit the fate of the children of 
Thetis whose immortality was tried by fire. If then the scholar, 
who deserves that high name, is sure to find, in a great and en- 
lightened people, a deep and gushing sympathy; if a thousand 
hearts, when touched by the magic of his mind, are ready to beat 
responsive to his own, why should he covet the selfish gifts of 
heartless despotism? why sell his birthright of independent 
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thought for its scattered smiles, its uncertain munificence ? What 
then are the obstacles which can prevent the successful exertion 
of his power ¢ 

Shall he be told, as he gives his hours to the midnight oil, that 
he is born in the dotage of things; that the fields of science and 
philosophy have all been explored? He sees the falsity of such 
an assumption in the endless mysteries of creation yet unrevealed ; 
he hears it in the varied voice of Nature, whether she speaks in 
the harsh tones of the ‘live thunder,’ or in those delicious harmo- 
nies which linger in the heart like the witching music of angel 
notes heard from afar. Whatever language she may utter, she 
tells him alike of *‘ unclaimed continents’ of truth. 

Shall he be told that the imagination has long ago soared to 


“The brightest heaven of invention ;"' 


that human passion has been painted in all its changing hues ; that 
past genius has exhausted all the themes of poetry and ficuion, and 
that there are no materials here of which to make a literature that 
shall interest the proud heart of an American, and confer unfading 
honor upon his country? It is true, as has been said, that we 
have no fabulous origin ; nothing preternatural in the wisdom of 
our sages or the valor of our heroes. We have no Jupiter shaking 
Olympus with his nod ; no Neptune ruling the ocean with his tr- 
dent; no Delphic Oracle nor Aegerian Grove; no mouldering 
ruins nor prophetic streams. But why should the American 
scholar sigh for Apollo or the Muses; for Hymettus or Ilissus ; 
for the Arno or Avon, when he has in every thing around him all 
the elements of the sublime and beautiful—all that can elevate the 
imagination or refine the taste?) Would he revel in the pure po- 
etry of nature? Let him catch its inspiration as it comes tlitting 
on spirit wings from our hills and valleys, or gaze upon its magic 
charms as, in wild and fearful beauty, it * glasses itself in our 
storms and tempests ; let him plunge into the “ noonday dark- 
ness’ of our sunless forests; let him look upward to the eter- 
nal snows that glitter on the summits of our towering mountains ; 
let him wander beside our majestic rivers, and listen to the un- 
wearied murmur of the waterfall; let him contemplate the mac- 
nificence of our free institutions, and inhale the pure spirit of lib- 
erty that floats by him on every breeze—and, though he may 
forget the Naiads and Dryads, the Gnomes and Sylphs of other 
times, yet will thoughts, fresh as immortality, gush forth, all rich 
and golden from the treasury of the soul as from the fountain of 
inspiration. And when his brain is thus crowded with “ thick- 
coming fancies,” let him 


‘wreak 





His thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak,” 


into the sweeping tide of song. 
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Is there nothing to wake the lyre of some modern Pindar in 
the thunders of Niagara? nothing to call into action the slumber- 
ing energies of a Scott in the tales and legends of our Revolution ? 
Where can the epic poet find richer or more varied materials for 
his verse than in the thrilling adventures and romantic exploits 
attendant upon our early settlements and Indian wars? Where 
can the ‘Tragic Muse find a fitter dwelling place than amid the 
 cypresses that wave over the graves of Warren, and Hale, and 
DeKalb: Where can a sweeter or more heavenly influence steal 
over the imagination than in the deepening shades of Vernon : 
Here among the sepulchres of another race on which rest the 
shadows of past centuries—here around the slow-ascending piles 
that mark the battle fields of our fathers, are gathered associations 
too sacred to shed their subduing power merely upon the passer- 
by; recollections too rich in incident to live only in the simple 
song of the peasant or the hollow voice of tradition. Let these 
be woven into a literature whose sybil leaves shall be scattered 
throughout the land, like vernal blossoms on the wings of every 
wind ; a literature that shall throw around the separate sovereign- 
ties of our Union, not the chains of interest, which an excited peo- 
ple may cast oil as easy as Sampson his green withes, but the sil- 
ver cords of acommon sympathy and affection, which shall be 


* Like tothe fabled Cytherea’s zone, 
Binding all things with beauty.” 


The various states of our republic, like the planets of our sys- 
tem, must be held in their spheres by antagonist forces. Local 
prejudices and political animosities ever tend to drive them from 
each other and from their center. It is the silent though strong 
attraction of a common literature alone, that, gentle in its nature 
as “the sweet influences of Pleiades,” can bind them together in 
the firm “bands of Orion.” Let the scholar, therefore, use with 
the skill and diligence of an Addison or a Scott, the ample mate- 
rials which lie scattered in wild and beautiful profusion before 
him ; let our hills resound with the music of the lyre, and our 
rivers roll in song, and then, even if the Imperial Republic must 
ever fall, it may sink to a laureled tomb—if the wings of our 
eagle must ever droop, then may he, like the dying swan, chant 
his own last requiem. - 

















SONG. 


“Oft in the etilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me," Ac 


Orr in the stilly night 
When slumber's chain has bound me, 


Fancy's fingers weave a light 
And airy spell around me 


The cares that dower, cach waking hour, 
Its shades of sorrow stealing, 

And joys that wait, on a brighter state, 
Unclouding and revealing. 


And wildly free I seem to soar, 
With fancy’s plumes to buoy me, 
Or won by mem'ry hover o'er 
The scenes that once did joy me. 


And love doth seem, as in the dream 
Of youthful spell unbroken, 

When hope doth wear, a heavenly air, 
And passion’s words are spoken 


The world of spirits opes 
Its shadowy gates, and greet me 
Forms of those, my wildest hopes 
Ne’er dreamt again would meet mx 


Each long-lost face, I vainly trace 
By time's dark pinion shaded, 

Then crowd my sight, as though the light 
Of life had never faded. 


* And she the once-loved comes, 
An angel form” to bless me, 

And gentlest words, in gentlest tones 
That linger sweet, address me. 


Though soon ‘tis flown, I feel as one 
To whom were kindly given, 

To raise from earth, that gave me birth, 
A dim-caught glimpse of heaven. 


Thus in the stilly night, 

When slumber's chain has bound me ; 
Fancy's fingers weave a light 

And airy spell around me. 
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THE POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 


In the last paper we presented a few thouglits respecting the 
essence and peculiar qualities of the poetic temperament, speaking 
of sensibility as its soul, of the beauties of nature as its food, and 
of imagination as “bodying forth” with all forms and hues its in- 
spired musings. ‘There is, however, another view, to our hearts 
at least if not to our minds, more interesting than this, since it 
regards human happiness. It is that of its effects upon its pos- 
sessor. 

‘T’o the contemplative mind it will appear a wise counsel of Prov- 
idence, that we are endowed with such unequal degrees of sensi- 
bility and such different feelings, as to be variously affected by 
the circumstances that surround us. ‘Thus the world is divested 
of monotony, life becomes a drama of action and interest, and the 
limits of happiness are enlarged. ‘The capability of enjoyment 
or wretchedness possessed by any being depends unquestionably 
upon the degree of sensibility existing in his temper. His actual 
greater or less experience of either, it is as evident, must depend 
upon the various influences thrown around the place of his abode. 
In the world we inhabit there are many sources of pleasure, 
many of pain; and according to the different sensibilities of men, 
their lives, it is seen, are blended of varied colors more or less 
deep and distinct. ‘There are some whom no joy greatly clates 
or grief depresses; who look to the past with no keen recollec- 
tions, to the present with no eager interest, to the future with no 
vivid anticipations. ‘Their days, marked by no periods of passion 
or excitement, pass on so unvaried through youth, manhood, and 
age, that the slumbers of death seem little else than a continuance 
of their sluggish repose. ‘There are others whose whole existence 
is made up of interest and agitation. For, as there is never a time 
when the iniluences around us cease to exert their power, they 
are constantly affected with emotions of sadness or delight. In 
a word, with them life is feeling. As it is, however, the condi- 
tion of existence to receive pleasure mingled with pain, to find 
our anticipations of the future clouded with fear, the memories of 
the past with regret, it has been questioned whether a man of 
cold temperament and blunt feelings does not enjoy more happi- 
ness than one like the poet of acute sensibilities. 

In comparing the conditions of these two classes, some writers 
have been led, we conceive, by their strong antipathies, into par- 
tial error. For while expressing a just contempt for the cold and 
senseless things that seem, instead of a “little lower than the 
angels,” but a little higher than the beasts, they have strongly 
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contrasted with their dull pleasures the happiness flowing from a 
keen sensibility, without sufliciently reflecting it may also be the 
source of equal misery ; nay, it has even been said that one mo- 
ment of rapturous bliss is worth an age of such brute enjoyment, 
and might well compensate for years of wretchedness. That no 
transient joy, however deep,"can be an equivalent for lasting pain 
though at any moment trivial, or equal to abiding pleasure though 
feeble in its nature, is most evident, since the bare presence of 
either in the mind is enough to characterize its condition as happy 
or miserable, and the mind is such as to estimate its feelings less 
by their momentary power than by their long continuance. And 
if, again, a delicate susceptibility is to bring a man through life 
the most excruciating anguish in an equal degree with exquisite 
delight, it were surely to be gladly exchanged for a more equable 
temperament, that will be neither raised so high, nor so low de- 
pressed, For pain has, so to speak, a more positive etlect than 
pleasure. ‘The anticipation of it is more vivid and agitating, the 
reality more searching and powerful, while the remembrance of 
it, though affording a kind of pleasure from the contrast with 
present felicity, yet when attended with, what experience would 
warrant, the certainty of its recurrence, serves but to add poig- 
nancy to the dread of future sutlering. Thus the same mind 
receives a greater amount of pain from a period of suffering, than 
of pleasure from an equal period of enjoyment. But this excess 
of painful emotion must evidently be greater in proportion as the 
feelings are more acute and refined, for the reason that persons of 
dull sensibilities rarely recur to the past or explore the future, but 
confine themselves to the narrow circle of the present. Such a 
kind of life, though a nearer approach to the animal, is, notwith- 
standing, far less subject to the intrusious of pain, than that of 
more sensitive beings, since all observation teaches that every de- 
scent from the higher sources of feeling and passion towards the 
sluggishness of brute existence presents a less pure but a more 
unvaried current of happiness. ‘This has, indaah been styled by 
some a negative state of being—absence of suffering rather than 
presence of enjoyment, without, however, any good reason, since 
bare existence if free from pain is real felicity. All this, moreover, 
is confirmed by what is unquestionably true, that no being would 
wish extatic bliss, if as thrilling agony for an equal time were to 
precede or follow it. 

But while thus much is due to reason and truth, it is not to be 
denied that one of our race may, if he will, receive more delight 
than sorrow from the various circumstances of his being and 
abode. What sources of happiness does the poetic temperament 
open to its possessor in the external world and in the depths of 
his own nature ? 
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The first which presents itself from without consists in man’s 
social relations. ‘There is but one being in the universe who 
can live in solitude and be happy. He “dwelleth alone from 
eternity.” All others are bound together by cords of interest and 
sympathy, that may not be broken without loss of happiness. 
‘he human race, especially, are endowed with affections and 
faculties which render them so dependent upon each other for 
much of their enjoyment, that whoever knows not the ties of 
friendship, kindred, and country, rarely fails of living a wretched 
existence. He, then, it is evident, will receive the highest pleas- 
ure through life, who is best fitted by nature to feel their power. 
But the poet, we have seen, should possess those sweet sensibili- 
ties which are won most easily by the calls of affection, and 
touched by the sympathies of humanity. We know it is urged, 
indeed, and with too much foundation in the sad experience of 
many, that the delights of social life are so far overbalanced by 
its anxieties and sorrows, its follies and crimes, that the sensitive 
mind cannot fail to be filled by them with constant pain. Re- 
flection, however, will educe a different conclusion, in the case 
at least of those whose own hearts are pure. For it is universally 
confessed, that a feeling heart derives the sweetest pleasure from 
alleviating the distresses of a fellow being, that life’s blessings are 
made more precious by its troubles, and that sympathy, sorrow, 
and the anxieties of love, are mingled with rapture. We have 
seen, moreover, that the poet should possess a living imagination, 
and this is always accompanied by hope, the constant refuge from 
the miseries and cares of life. United they throw a rainbow 
over the stormy preseni, from its dark realities transport the soul 
to brighter scenes in the future, and by the very contrast with 
past sorrows, enhance the fancied bliss to come. On earth anti- 
cipation is often smaller than fruition, and to the man of feeling, 
imagination, and hope, far more than to another, are the glories 
of the eternal world unveiled. 

Again, no earthly delight is more pure, constant and lasting than 
that which flows from universal nature. The joys of affection 
are deeper and more powerful in their course, but the depraved 
passions of men check their flow. Time will corode the chain 
of friendship and extinguish the flame of love. Wealth, honor, 
power, hold forth their dazzling garlands, which still allure the 
weary step but clude the grasp, or if they are attained, fruition 
becomes disgust. So, likewise, is all other happiness springing 
merely from things of earth decaying and evenescent. But the 
pleasures inspired by all the influences of nature, and especially 
by the contemplation of her visible forms, are ever fresh, ever en- 
chanting. As the emotions received through the medium of the 
senses, beginning with the dawn of perception, are felt sooner 
than those arising from the natural affections, her charms, if we 
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are born to feel, enlist our earliest sensations. As life advances, 
youth, manhood, and age they successively attract with new de- 
light, and the last rays of existence love to linger and dwell upon 
them. ‘To the child, therefore, of sensibility and faney—to the 
poet—they are a source of living pleasure. When weary, as he 
may often be, of the follies and vices of society, he can at all times 
find among the haunts of solitude, a joy as deep as the mysteries of 
his being and sublime as the majesty and power of God. 

Besides these external sources of happiness, the beauties of 
nature, and the relations of social life, the poet possesses others 
existing solely in his own temper. For he ever engages in 
deeper study and gains a deeper insight than another into the 
mystery, of his being and of universal nature ; and to the human 
mind the contemplation of things sublime, profound beyond. its 
sphere of knowledge, isan inetlable though fearful pleasure. He 
cannot describe his delight, but it is always present with him ; 
for he is led to contemplate such things by his sensibility and 
imagination, the very qualities that distinguish him from the rest 
of mankind. The man of shallow soul and meager fancy cares 
little to explore such unknown regions. And this, also, is to the 
poet an unfailing source of enjoyment, since of the subjects of his 
contemplation a clear knowledge is never gained. Mystery is a 
mighty, unbroken spell over all the universe. 

Again, in the creations of his fancy, and in embodying its fleet- 
ing images, 





‘giving to airy nothing, 
A local habitation and a name,’ 


the poet takes unceasing delight. When weary of the cares of 
life, when sickened by the vices of men, and the consequent 
wretchedness and ruin, that deform the fair earth, he ean retire 
to a world of his own and lose in its bright creations the remem- 
brance of such miseries. All colors of heaven and earth are his 
at will, blended in scenes fairer than fabled Elysium or a Cire- 
cian’s dreams. Over the darkest hour of his lite he can throw, 
for a brief space at least, the light of perfect bliss, cheating the 
“cold reality.” When Dante was driven from his native land to 
wander an exile, were not his heart and memory beguiled by the 
fearful and the lovely scenes through which he passed on his sol- 
itary way? "They were not the scenes of earth, but moving 
through worlds of his own creation, he saw on the one hand the 
terrors of the infernal region of despair and darkness and the peo- 
pled realms of penal fire; on the other bright abodes and beings, 
fairer than aught seen or fabled, dwelling in the full fruition of ce- 
lestial bliss. A captive bard lay chained in his grated cell, shut 
in from the light of heaven, the loveliness of earth, the faces of 
friends, and familiar voices. Was Tasso alone or miserable? As 
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he waved his magic wand, what changing scenes arose—what 
forms of life and beauty started forth from the walls of his prison! 
With these to come at his bidding, could his base persecutors de- 
prive him of happiness? And when that greater poet, Milton, 
was, by a more hopeless imprisonment, debarred the sweet face 
of nature and “ from the cheerful ways of men cut off,” was he 
left comfortless? No! the light, he prayed might “ shine inward- 
ly,” was given him. He “soared above the Aonian mount” and 
saw sublimer scenes than bard or seer before him—the glories of 
heaven, the proud revolt, the fearful conflict, the headlong descent, 
the flaming prison, the hellish conclave. Who shall tell the rap- 
tures of his reveries, though held in darkness and pain ? 

In embodying, finally, his conceptions in living verse the poet 
receives great pleasure. It is not alone the joy which comes from 
dwelling upon his own dear fancies and giving them form and 
feature, but with this come also dreams of immortality. To pass 
from this beautiful world without leaving behind a memory among 
its cherished scenes, to take up an abode with the silent dead 
without leaving a name among the living, has ever appeared to 
the sensitive mind a miserable doom. Nor is it a feeling to be 
censured or derided ; it is as deep seated in our being as the nature 
of the soul, distinctly pointing to a life beyond the grave. ‘This 
sentiment, existing more or less in all as a part of their nature, is 
most powerful in the breast of the poet ; and, as genius is always 
sooner or later conscious of its strength, he cannot fail to catch 
through the coming years a glimpse of his destiny. With joy, 
therefore, does he give expression to his burning thoughts and 
lofty imaginings, trusting rather to the unbiased tribunal of pos- 
terity than to the partial decisions of the present. If the cynical 
critics of his own age deride or condemn his muse, he bids them 





“ howl their idle wrath, 
While she still silvers o'er their gloomy path,” 


believing, like the immortal Milton, he shall produce a work, 
which “ posterity will not willingly let die.” 

But if the poetic temperament is calculated to bring its pos- 
sessor all this enjoyment, why, it has been often asked, have so 
many poets, perhaps the greater part, led a gloomy, wretclied 
existence? ‘The reason is plain and simple: they were not vir- 
tuous. ‘The Creator has made it a law of the universe for all crea- 
tures to seek after happiness. He has made it an equal law, that 
moral beings shall gain it only in the path of virtue. In accor- 
dance with the first of these laws, the whole human race are in 
pursuit of happiness ; but they seek it not in the path prescribed. 
We begin in early life, each in his own devious course, to pursue 
some object that seems surrounded with the radiance of bliss ; but 
whenever it is attained, if at all, the alluring colors still glitter be- 
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yond, and we follow the retreating rainbow over hill and dale, 
ull we sink in the valley of death. And if this is to some extent 
the conduct of all, it would be most especially that of the poet, in 
whom warm feelings and a lively imagination tend to lead the 
reason astray. His condition will appear still more difficult, if we 
consider that the real poet, of whom there are few, is of a loftier, 
diviner nature than others, and that the higher a moral being is 
placed in the gradation from the lowest to the Deity he has need 
of greater virtue to secure him happiness. But the fact, that the 
qualities of the poet when perverted may make their possessor 
wretched, destroys not the argument, that they are calculated to 
yield him great enjoyment. If Collins, Chatterton, (Cowper's 
melancholy was constitutional, ) Shelley, Byron, and Rosseau had 
possessed pure hearts and upright minds, Happiness would have 
made them her peculiar favorites. 

When we contemplate, however, the real sources of misery in 
the world, the various forms of wretchedness, the desolations 
wrought by the passions of men upon the face of nature, and con- 
sider that all these, marring man’s happiness and the loveliness of 
life, cannot fail to pain the sensitive mind, and that the evils 
present and to come are ever great enough without being magnified 
by the imagination, it would seem that earth is not the true abode 
of Poetry. Her chosen minstrel, Burns, may warble sweet notes 
upon his native lyre, but their tones are sad and mournful, the 
lyre is soon broken, and the minstrel’s own heart crushed and 
withered. Divine, ethereal in her nature, she belongs to a brighter 
clime—to a holier habitation. Her place is Heaven ! U. 





STANZAS 


ON THE LATE TORNAD®S. 


Orv Aolus sat musing in his cavern 
Upon the strange vieissitudes of fate, 
And thought of turning it into a tavern, 
The gales had been so mutinous of late, 
Where, being old, and fond withal of leisure, 
Ile might sit still, and “ raise the wind” at pleasure. 


With these designs were mingled sad reflections 
On broken sceptre, and diminished reign, 
And many melancholy recollections 
Of ancient soverignty o'er air and main, 
When he received the visits of the goddesses, 


In bustle (vide Virgil) and short bodies. 
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This march of mind, quoth the old cloud compeller, 
May, in its way, be excellently fine 

But still, to use the words of Mr. Weller, 
I see not why it should intrude on mine 

It shows, by meddling with pneumatic science, 

Too many airs and one air of defiance. 


Inventive man derides my tempests’ wrath, 
And sailors, by their science nautical, 

(‘Tis a most naughty calling,) cut their path 
Safe through the rolling waves in vessels tall , 

Yet crafty Neptune punishes the sinners 

By forcing from them tribute of their dinners. 


I too, in my domains of atmosphere 
Will make aspiring man my rights confess ; 
All shall be clouds, there shall be no Cape Clear, 
Vanes shall be vain—all almanacs shall cease ; 
No steamboats run—from Boston to Malacca— 
Here the god paused, and took some more tobacco. 


And starting, in a transport quite pathetic, 

From reverics so unpleasantly done brown, 
He took to exercise peripatetic, 

Pacing his sand floored grotto up and down ; 
Then seized a couch, and blew till blue in features, 
A summons loud for some one of his creatures. 


Ho ! Eurus, Caurus, Notus, Auster, Boreas ! 
Rush from your rocky dungeon’s rending portals; 
Away! o’er earth and ocean sweep victorious, 
Blend sea with sky! blast disobedient mortals! 
This said, he cleft a cliff off with his trident, 
And the freed gales roared gaily through the wide rent. 


A gathering gloom grew over the grey sky, 
A whisp'ting murmur crept through forest leaves; 
The screaming sea bird wheeled her from on high, 
And sought the shelter of foam beaten caves, 
Man, cowering cowardly, the storm expected, 
And frantic cows ran round with tails erected. 


The whirlwind’s growing voice roars from afar, 
Wild roll the writhing clouds in eddies driven, 
With rushing speed fierce blasts in circles war, 
Sweep over earth and dim the light of heaven; 
Trembles the solid ground :—in mid air mingle 
Rocks, trees, and cabbages, and bits of shingle. 


Swift rides tho tempest on its cloud wings sable, 
All things once stationary fly like papers ; 
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Stablos become surprisingly unstable, 
And fenees quit their posts in sy 
The storm takes up extremely large collections 


And then distributes them in all directions 


rtivé capers 


Tubs, books and bridges, basins, boards and vietuals, 
Bricks, beds and pans, and hats, and pots, and tables 

Cats, carpets, children, churches, clothes and kettles, 
Domestic fowls, and kitchen vegetables ; 


Perfurming graceful movements of gyration, 
Make air a “ medium of circulation 


One luckless woman knew not what befel her 
Till after having bid adieu to hope, 

She found herself established in a cellar, 
Deposited within a cask of soap 

“Tis often courteous soft soap to administer, 


But this peculiar act looked rather sinister 


Conspicuous ‘mid the poetry of motion, 

A mother and her infant were seen sailing, 
Far separated by the gale’s commotion 

The child was safely dropped upon a raiiug, 
The mother afler much peregrination 
Fell into a peculiar situation, 


Originally made for youthful swine, 
Alas! it was a pig-pen but in form ; 
For, wailing like the “ fretful pore-u-pine,’ 
Their tender years unpitied by the storm, 
Three pledges (pig-nora) of porkine atlection 
[lad been swept off in some unknown direction 


Some fowls were philosophically flattered,” 
And of their feathers skillfully bereft ; 

A meeting house was most unmectly shattered, 
Only the altar was unaltered left ; 

Two barns, both painted of a bright carnation, 

Turned white from the effects of agitation 


With this the angry god was satisfied, 
And turned the tempest tow'rds a towering rock, 
Thunders the whirlwind on the mountain's side, 
Then back recoiling, scattered by the shock, 
Collects its forces, o'er the barrier bounds, 
And dies along the plain in hollow sounds. 
Ane 


—_—_--—_-  -§- ——_ -_-—— ——— —_ — — a ee 





* Plato’s definition of man was “a feathericss biped.” 
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THE HEIR OF LICHSTENSTEIN 


A SKETCH. 


“ | could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up the soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. '"— Hamlet. 


Aurnover the daughter of the haughty Count Lichstenstein, 
Meta scorned not the attentions of the noble, yet lowly born, 
Adolphus, the last scion of the once powerful but now obscure 
family of Heermann. The friend and associate of a much at- 
tached brother, in his appearance highly prepossessing and with 
a mind of remarkable brilliancy, it was but natural to suppose, 
that she would imbibe a strong affection for young Heermann, a 
graduate of the first German university, and now an honorable 
competitor with her brother Carl for the first rank in the medical 
profession. Nothing opposed the gratification of his wishes in the 
free reciprocation of her love but the stern displeasure of thie 
Count, who, being favorable to the addresses of Hans Haller, an 
individual of high lineage and fine appearance, but of inferior 
mental abilities, suffered him to press earnestly his suit. Thus 
favoring the clandestine interviews of him with whom she could 
never be united, and at the same time obliged to countenance the 
solicitations of one whom she had learned to despise, the fond 
girl, in the endurance of these ills, lived with but little pleasure. 
Although beautiful, and of extremely fascinating manners and 
possessing a highly cultivated mind, she was yet not entirely 
free from those superstitious feelings and fears which were at 
that period so prevalent throughout Germany. As time slid rap- 
idly away and the winter months drew near, during which by 
her father’s strict injunction she was to unite herself to the man 
whom she abhorred, she suddenly became much changed in ap- 
pearance. ‘The sprightly manner which hitherto, notwithstand- 
ing her incessant grief, she had uniformly exhibited to all, was 
superseded by a dark shade of melancholy. Her countenance, 
lately beaming with animation, now habitually wore an air of 
sadness. ‘The rich melodious tones of her voice fell not so softly 
as was their wont upon the ear. She rarely spoke. And yet her 
incessant sorrow found no relief in tears. ‘There was not the 
slightest alleviation of her distress. 

. . . * * . * 
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Autumn had mantled the wide spreading forests with her Ty- 
rian dyes, and the summer’s sun had now ripened the harvest 
field. A dark, heavy cloud was shrouding the splendor of the 
departing day, which had been one of unusual serenity and 
beauty, but the distant peals of thunder, as ever and anon they 
fell heavily upon the ear, betokened a speedy change; and, as 
the mass of shapeless clouds loomed with terrific aspect over the 
western sky, the way-worn mountain traveller quickened his 
loitering steps, the herdsman collected his bleating flocks, the 
cattle upon a thousand hills sought their rude coverts, and the 
humble gleaners, hastily gathering up the last sheaves of the 
autumnal crop, hied them to their homes. Vivid streaks of light- 
ning flashed athwart the darkness of the heavens as Carl Lich- 
stenstcin was leaving his home to pass the evening in the pursuit 
of some new discovery in his favorite science. Recalled how- 
ever by the gentle voice of his sister, he again stood within the 
porch of the ancient mansion. “Carl,” said she, in plaintive 
accents, ‘ you have noticed with anxiety the change in my man- 
ner. Ihave withheld from you the cause, being unwilling to 
distress you by what you might deem my unreasonable fears. 
But this awful storm warns me to delay no longer ; I have hada 
dreadful, a terrible dream. It forbodes calamities to us all. And 
this storm, alas! I fear it is the precursor of our woe—tis of 
Hans we must beware !” 

“ Dear girl,” interrupted Carl, “ why will you thus pain your- 
self. "Think you that all our projects will be unsuccessful ? 
Though stern and rigid, yet father is not cruel. Be assured he 
sincerely loves you, and he’— 

“Ah! you mistake,” she languidly replied, “1 fear not that of 
which you would speak, but for you, for all of us. Hans will 
ruin us—avoid him—take care of yourself and Adolph. ‘Tell 
him that however much they may calumniate and slander, | 
never will cease to respect—to love him.” 

“Tet not, I entreat, these foolish fears depress your spirits, en- 
liven us again by your smiles. But, in the mean time, doubt 
hot my compliance with your wishes.” Thus speaking, Carl 
hurried away while Meta yet stood anxiously gazing after his 
retreating steps. ‘The misty moonbeams struggling to break 
through the dark pall of night but imperfectly lighted the nar- 
row streets, as the German student traversed their circuitous 
windings. Arrived at his chamber, the ponderous door, slowly 
creaking upon its rusted hinges, admits him to the presence of 
his companion. Around, suspended from the lofty ceiling, are 
ghastly skeletons and disjointed members of the human frame, 
The old oaken wainscoting adorned with many a rude painting ; 
the large bowed windows, after the quaint mode of architecture 
characteristic of the German nation ; the massive shutters slam- 
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ming in the hoarse blast against the rude exterior of the edifice, 
were all in perfect keeping with the sombre air of the apartment. 
Upon the long clumsily constructed table in the centre of the 
room lies the body of a criminal, executed a short time previous 
in the public square. This was the subject of their evening’s 
occupation. Near by, lay the polished implements of their pro- 
fession ; and as the storm raged with increasing fury and the 
bursts of lightning reft open the caverns of the eastern sky, they 
zealously entered upon their labors. 

In the mean while, Meta, overwhelmed by her imaginary dis- 
tress, has retired to her room. ‘The clouds sweeping on darken 
the face of the whole heavens. Flash follows flash, and the 
loud artillery of heaven in thundering tones answer each fiery 
mandate. But now a gleam more terrible succeeds—her eyes 
are dazzled by the flood of light, and, simultaneously with the 
loud report, the tall antique chimney of a distant mansion comes 
crashing down. ‘The shock is too great for her agitated frame. 
Overcome by the awful magnificence of the tempest, her bewil- 
dered brain pictures new scenes of horror, she beholds a dying 
brother !—the assassin reeking with blood!—the knife gleams 
fearfully before her eyes! An instant explosion arouses her from 
the trance, she sees but the noonday brightness succeeded by the 
deep blackness of night! The rain descends in torrents, but as 
the evening wears away the storm abates its fury. The clang- 
ing thunderbolt has gradually sunk into distant mutterings, the 
erewhile brilliant flashes scarce tinge the borders of the breaking 
clouds. ‘The deep toned clock long since has chimed the mid- 
night hour, and yet Carl has not returned. Wearied with watch- 
ing, and exhausted by the agony of her feelings, Meta again sinks 
down upon her couch, but she finds no rest. Her awful dream, 
her vision, all float before her distracted mind. The continued 
absence of her brother but strengthens her fears. ‘True his un- 
wearied exertions repeatedly kept him aloof from all repose ; but 
the mere probability was at this time too vague for her disordered 
fancy. Dawn had fast approached, its grey tints already suffused 
the eastern sky, and soon the rising sun was bathing the rich and 
varied landscape in a sea of glory. Carl had not yet returned. 
As morning advanced and he yet delayed, anxiety was depicted 
on every countenance. In a state of feverish excitement, the 
Count gives orders to search his apartments. In the same gloomy 
chamber where we left him in health and vigor, he is now found 
lifeless! What a sight was there for the eyes of an agonized 
father! Beneath the table upon which were strown the mem- 
bers of a mangled corpse, lay the motionless body of his son! 
while the blood which had issued from a deep thrust in the neck 
and in the arm below lay cold and clotted. The Count drew 
near, and felt his marble brow. How did he recoil from that 
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touch of death! all was over! In the farther corner stands with 
folded arms and despair deeply imprinted on every feature, young 
Heermann ! while in his hand yet remains the terrible dissecting 
blade, by which apparently had been inflicted those fatal wounds ; 
still from its point trickles the dark blood of him whom all sup- 
posed he loved. Who could doubt that he had been the mur- 
derer? and yet who believe it?) Why did he not flee? But 
they had been alone. ‘The knife he still held. Not a word did 
he offer in extenuation of his guilt, but quietly submitted to the 
proper civil authorities. ‘The day passed on, and the returning 
moon which in her former round had beheld Adolphus happy and 
joyous—the successful suitor of the loveliest maiden in L- 
now shone mildly upon him through the grated window of his 
dungeon. ‘The same silvery light guided the steps of the sor- 
rowing retinue, which attended the body of the young heir of 
Lichstenstein to his father’s home. The following day and from 
ils lofty portal issued the funereal procession to consign to the 
grave the cold remains of the murdered Carl, so beloved of all—all 
deeply sympathized with that train of weeping relatives—all 
cursed the damnable spirit of his hypocritical friend. A day fol- 
lowed, and from out an obscure corner of the city issued a throng 
of passengers to behold the bright waters of the Elbe close over 
the body of him who had perished on the scaffold. In vain as- 
serting his innocence of the foul crime laid to his charge, young 
Heermann had died calmly and peacefully. A trial had followed 
but a short time after the discovery of the deed. Without a sin- 
le witness to attest his innocence, and with the tide of popular 
feeling strongly set against him, he could make but little impres- 
sion upon the obdurate heart of his judge. ‘The administration 
of justice in Germany required little more than circumstantial 
evidence to convict, and what stronger testimony of this charac- 
ter could be adduced. There was he found with the knife yet 
tightly clasped—there too lay the prostrate body crimsoned with 
gore. ‘The severed artery of the neck told too plainly to be mis- 
taken, the object of the thrust. Would not he have interposed 
had his friend attempted to slay himself? In short his tales were 
all deemed specious, his arguments vain, and with little sympa- 
thy from any he calmly met his doom. 

In the mean while Hans, fiendlike, exulting in the destruction 
of his rival, would fain have urged more earnestly his suit. But 
the shock was too great for the feeble frame of Meta. A brother 
hurried away by ruilian hands to an untimely grave, and a more 
than brother, the object of so foul and undeserved suspicions, ig- 
nominiously slain upon the scaffold, staggered her senses ; her rea- 





son was dethroned, and the youthful, the beautiful daughter of 


the Count became a raving maniac! Hans left Germany and 
journeyed in foreign countries. 
> . * 
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The shades of evening were falling from the long, wooded 
heights that stretched beautifully away to the north of L— as far 
as the eye could reach. The peasant, wearied with the toils of 
the day, sought his humble cottage, and, as the aged curate from 
the evening mass slowly directed his tottering steps homeward, 
he was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a stranger, who 
hurriedly requested his attendance upon the confession of a dying 
traveller, in a neighboring town. ‘The evening was far advanced 
before the worthy priest had reached the place of his destination. 
Arrived, he beheld extended upon a rude couch, arrayed in a tat- 
tered, military garb, an aged man whose frame, once powerful and 
erect, had shrunk away by exhaustion and fatigue. 

“Reverend man,” said he in a voice of extreme agitation, 
“Hast dwelt long in this kingdom and dost remember the fate 
of young Heermann? "T'was he I murdered! No!—yes! ’twas 
he.’ Years had rolled by and the story of the accursed deed, 
with the name of the youthful heir of Lichstenstein had almost 
faded from remembrance. The maniac girl long since had fol- 
lowed the broken hearted father to the grave, and now the grass 
waved green above the mouldering remains of both. Mystery 
and gloom had ever shrouded the awful crime. But none were 
more interested in relieving the bloody tragedy of the uncertainty 
which involved it than was the worthy prelate. The playmate 
of young Heermann’s earlier days ; a witness to the placidity of 
his temper and his uniform kindness, he had ever rejected as false 
the current report of his crime. Imagine then his anxiety to 
learn something, even at this late period, which might throw 
more light upon the untimely fate of his youthful friend. 

“ Yes I murdered him!” continued the old man: “ But listen 
that | may explain all.” 

“'The awful terrors of that night you doubtless well recollect. 
Late in the evening, as | was returning from a carousal to my 
own apartment, while the storm was raging with the utmost fury, 
my eyes were suddenly dimmed by the most brilliant flash of 
lightning I ever beheld. An instant it played amid the clouds— 
then descended with a tremendous explosion upon the tall roof of 
a neighboring mansion, the antique chimney was shattered into 
a thousand fragments. ‘Trembling in every limb, I quickened 
my speed, little desirous of encounte ring a second shock. Ina 
few moments, however, [ was arrested in my progress by a tall 
figure, who, in a voice tremulous with excitement, requested me 
immediate ly to follow. FF righted by his appearance and awed by 
the severity of the storm, 1 involuntarily accompanied him to a 
large room attached to the identical building where the late ex- 
plosion had occurred. ‘There, by the dim light of the lamp now 
low in its socket, | beheld a man apparently dead from whose 
neck yet gurgled. the crimson tide. Near him, with a counte- 
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nance expressive of the utmost despair, I recognized in my con- 
ductor Adolphus!” “See,” passionately exclaimed he, seizing 
the imanimate corpse— See these marks of livid red! ‘This dark 
spot upon the breast, here !—where the electric tluid passed from 
his head!” Recovering, in a slight degree, his composure, he 
continued: “We were engaged dissecting this body, when 
suddenly came the tremendous crash and Carl was extended life- 
less upon the floor! I escaped with but little injury. Revi- 
ving, [ran and bathed his head, but to no purpose. Life was 
exunct! Yet hoping, I snatched from the table the dissecting 
kuife and opened a vein. The blood ran slow and thick—I tore 
the handkerchief from his neck—sought a larger vessel—but 
what was my horror to behold the withdrawn blade followed by 
a furious tide of the light arterial blood! In the agitation of the 
moment and from my excessive grief, T liad carelessly mistaken 
the pout.” “ Look !’—again repeats he with trepidation—* See 
these marks of the electric iluid! See! See quick! They will 
soon vanish! ‘Testify, | pray you, to my innocence.” “ But L, 
with the passions of a fiend, saw nothing! 1 beheld no traces of 
the lightning, and yet there were the fallen tiles—there the broad 
regd_ marks upon the inanimate body. [ chose not to see them, 
and, regardless of his fate, fearful alone for my own safety, L hur- 
ried from his presence. As I passed out | saw him fall sense- 
less! I returned, took the dissecting blade, dipped it in the clotted 
gore and replaced it in his grasp!—yet staid until | saw the last 
trace of the terrible agent, which had destroyed the fallen victim, 
fade from his body !—then hasted away.” 

“ Bafilled in the very object I had sought to attain by this 
scheme of villainy, I left the country, enlisted in an Austrian 
corps, and have since wandered over the whole continent, a prey 
to remorse and the gnawings of a gmetly conscience !—But may 
the God of heaven pardon!’ He ceased! ‘The lamp of life 
crew dim!—talling back upon his pillow, exhausted by his narra- 
tion, he uttered a few half stifled groans, and expired ! 

Upon the silver hilt of his sword were graven the initials H. H. 
which, with other testimony, convinced the pious prelate, that he 
had witnessed the death throes of Hans, the rival of Adolphus! 
1. 



































“A TIME TO WEEP.” 


Yrs, there's a time to weep—though summer throws : 
‘The sweet perfume upon the lovely rose— 

Though incense breathes from every beauteous flower, 
And grateful fragrance from each leafy bower— 

Yet weep! the loveliest flowers will soon decay, 
‘Their bloom and fragrance all must fade away. 


Yes, there's a time to weep—though skies may sceim 
Smiling realities of youth's bright dream, 

Though not a cloud obscures the glorious ray 

Which pours its light and beauty o'er the day ; 

Yet weep! remembering men too often fide 

While yet their noontide glories are displayed. 


Yos, there's a time to weep—though stars above 

Are shining emblems of eternal love, 

Though they who hailed with joy creation’s birth 

Are chaunting still the praises of the earth ; 

Yet weep! the fate of nations that are gone, 

Millions whose death those stars looked down upon. 


Yes, there's a time to weep—though beauty's smile 
Might well thy sorrowing heart from grief beguile, 
Though not a cloud obscures the lovely brow, 
And not a sigh escapes the sweet lips now ; 

Yet weep! the glow of beauty may depart, 

And floods of sorrow fill the peaceful heart. 


Yes, though thy pleasure may appear complete, 
Though every present happiness is sweet, 

Though tears of sorrow ne'er have filled thine eye, 
And storms of sorrow may have passed thee by ; 
Now weep! the hours of darkness may be near, 
When from thine eye will fall the bitter tear. 


For earth though drest in glorious array, 

And smiling now with beauty, must decay, 

The sun himself is destined soon to fade, 

And darkness o'er the heavens will cast a shade, 
Beauty and pleasure now around thee shine, 
Yet think not these are always to be thine. 


Weep then c’en now—and when affliction's blow 
Shall lay thy head with dark'ning sorrow low, 
When heartfelt agony thy spirit fills, 

And round thee cluster crowds of human ills, 
Then o'er thee will this thought its influence pour, 
This soothing thought, that thou hast wept before. 
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POETRY AND MATHEMATICS 


Ir is not unlikely that the union here announced between 
poetry and mathematics may take the reader a little by surprise ; 
and that he may be ready, without reflection, to pronounce it a 
most unnatural relation. Butas for ourselves, we have long been 
satisfied that there existed a friendship here, that would ultimately 
lead to this consummation. “ Winged Pegasus yoked with the 
patient plodding hind!” it is exclaimed. Not too hasty, friend ; 
lend us your ear, and if the wedlock is not proved to be equal and 
valid, then from the vatican of infallible criticism, let a divoree 
be thundered against the parties at once. Be not impatient with 
our mathematical turn; for though we have introduced a subject 
that is so generally detested, yet we trust you will easily pardon 
the offence, since it comes under the umbrage of your most fa- 
vorite guest. Preparatory to establishing the validity of the above 
relationship, we propose to show that your antipathy for the one 
party, and your peculiar predilection for the other, are quite un- 
reasonable. In the first place, the reason why there is so general 
an aversion to the mathematics, is to be found in the long and 
tedious application necessary toa thorough knowledge of their 
principles. Ifthe elements of poetic composition, if the sterile 
rules of prosody, and the uninteresting details of versification, 
were substituted as a branch of study in the place of algebra, and 
geometry, we venture to aflirm that poetry, as a science, would 
soon be regarded with quite as much dislike as the mathematics. 
Though nearly all profess a wonderful affection for the muses, 
yet very few come to be skilled poets. And why? For precisely 
the same reason that few who study geometry, attain to any em- 
nence as mathematicians ; namely, because they make but feeble 
efforts. ‘“ What! is it possible, then, for those to become poets, 
who have no poetic vein; no deep fountain of feeling; no 
imagination ; no heaven-glancing “ eye, in a fine frenzy rolling ;” 
no soul? No. But if they were compelled to spend a four 
years’ siege at the barren and dreary science of poetic rules, under 
the same goads and penalties that now urge their application to 
Euclid and Conic Sections, they would probably come as near 
to that distinction as do the majority of those who stumble 
through these authors, to that of mathematicians. When 


“ much against the grain, 

The dull, predestinated fool is dragg'd 

Through learning’s halls, and made to labor much 
Abortively,” 


it is no wonder that he should become disgusted with study. It 
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is the demand which the severe parts of learning make upon men- 
al effort, that has created this almost universal hatred of them. 
Could those sublime truths which their application to the laws 
of nature unfolds to view, be compassed at a glance, without the 
drudgery of study, no such antipathy would be felt. When the 
labor is performed for us, and we in idle leisure enjoy the results, 
we find no occasion to chafe and fret under the curse which im- 
poses upon him that eateth, the obligation to work. When a 
Newton introduces us to a view of the beauty and order of the 
celestial cconomy ; when he displays the magnificent wonders 
which his genius has brought to light by the aid of mathematics, 
we no longer look upon him as the earth-born and soulless drudge. 
When we behold the very sunbeam proud to unfold its blended 
hues to his magic touch, and every material substance beneath the 
focus of his genius, displaying its world of hidden beauties, we are 
constrained to feel that nature has‘no greater favorites even among 
the poets. Which, of all the renowned bards of ancient or modern 
times, would blush to own in that distinguished philosopher a 
brother and a friend? Not one. Why should they not cherish 
his friendship? Who has been a more liberal patron of poetry 
and the fine arts? His genius was the Aglé that presided over 
some of the choicest fountains of poetic inspiration. The virgin 
Naiads were not more worthy of sacrifices and libations. Were 
Homer and Virgil to live again, would not the deep spring of pas- 
sion in the one, be stirred by the “burning hallelujahs” of the 
spheres ; and the other “ wave the wand of his enchantment” 
over the mystic choir that dance along the sky, eliciting a sweeter 


melody than warbled from the tongue of his own Silenus, when 
he sang, 





* how no more in wild disorder hurl'd, 
Sprang from these elements the nascent world ; 
How the new sun o'er wondering lands arose, 
And buoyant clouds their liquid wealth disclose ;" 


and each give to posterity a song, that should make them stop 
their cars to the harsh notes of the Iliad and the Aneid, saying 
with Menalcas, 





“non solebant 
Stridenti miserum stipuld disperdere carmen ?"’ 


But not to anticipate our subject. We have shown that it is 
not the higher developments of mathematical science that have 
drawn down upon the study so many imprecations. It certainly 
is not that clearness and accuracy of thought, that quickening of 
the inventive faculties, that power of analysis which this study 
is so well adapted to promote—it is not the mathematics in their 
power to open to our minds the magnificent and the minute won- 
ders of the universe, which we condemn. It is nothing more nor 
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less than the labor of acquiring the elements ; a labor which does 
indeed have no mercy on our infirmities, our indolence or our dull- 
ness. Substitute the poetical grammar, the dull logic of metrical 
rules—the mathematics of poetry, for geometry and mechanics, 
and those gorgeous editions of the poets which now grace the 
shelves of so many, would be sold at a large discount, as soon as 
they ceased to be used as text books. Let our morning dreams 
be broken by that eternal reveille of the college bell, summoning 
us to an ante /ucem inspection and exercise in the manual part of 
poetry, While Day, and Euclid, and Bridge, those fragments cleft 
from “the ice and frost of the mathematics,” repose on our 
shelves ; and meanwhile let lenses, and illuminated diagrams, and 
telescopes, reveal to us the world in which the astronomer and 
the mathematician live, and there is little doubt but that we should 
begin to find some blemish upon our beloved Clio’s cheek, and 
by degrees to transfer our affections to some more beniguant 
divinity. The mathematics would, perchance, hold that place 
in our regard which we now yield to poetry. Let it not be 
thought that it is our design, in this discussion, to advocate such 
a transfer of our feelings. We disclaim any such intention. We 
only wish to aim a blow against that bulwark of prejudice which 
unpropitious circumstances, combined with the indolence natural 
to man, have interposed to prevent the friendly intercourse of 
poetry and mathematical philosophy. The truth is, these two 
important branches of learning have more qualities in common, 
more resemblances, and more mutual congeniality “ than are 
dreamed of” in the reveries of the shallow*minded. Poetry as a 
science is as exact, as severe, as metaphysical, so to speak, as any 
other branch of knowledge. ‘There is in poetry, a philosophy as 
refined, a logic as subtle, laws as abstruse, as in the most diili- 
cult sciences. And the poet who deserves the name of a master, 
must be learned in the theory as well as in the practice of his art. 
We speak not here of those little efforts, those fits and spasms of 
feeling, which break forth into the thousand petty and contempta- 
ble rhymings with which the world is filled; but of those noble 
productions of genius which are ranked with the standard litera- 
ture of the age. Milton was never afraid of freezing up the inspi- 
ration of his soul by contact with the speculations of science. Its 
rigors are indeed injurious to those feeble spirits who, even in 
the most genial clime, exist only as they puff “and blow fora 
little life.’ But it were easier to chain the tameless winds, than 
to subdue the glowing ardor of the author of Paradise Lost. No 
severity of mental discipline could repress his flight. Nay; but 
he resorted to the hardest study, knowing that it nursed the pin- 
ions of his imagination, and gave them fibre and strength to hold 
on in an untiring course. ‘T'o this view it may be objected, that 
the true poet is the child of Nature—that she has so moulded and 
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adjusted his “ temper,” that in its natural and unconstrained exer- 
cise it moves on in the exhibition of its might, its grace, or its 
grandeur, needing nothing save to supply its own vigor from her 
luxuriance. How general soever such an impression may have 
become, nothing is farther from the truth. ‘The same reasoning 
will apply with equal force to the pure mathematician. He is as 
much the child of Nature as the poet, and often inherits more of 
her genuine sense. ‘They are both her legitimate offspring, and 
upon each has she conferred such manly qualities that they have 
no occasion to reproach her for their being. But that either has 
gained celebrity by a merely passive obedience to the impulses of 
natural endowments, is contrary both to reason and experience. 
It were needless to mention the numerous instances, familiar to 
every reader, of early genius wrestling with the giant difliculties 
that guarded, like a barking Cerberus, the very threshold of the 
temple they essayed to enter. ‘The blindness of Milton, the en- 
feebled constitution of Pope, the untimely fall of Kirk White, are 
all eloquent with the story of daily and nightly conflicts, of des- 
perate strugglings, of rude butletings from opposing obstacles, and 
of soul-consuming thought. ‘True we have among the renowned 
in song, here and there a jovial Horace, 


* Quem pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 
Quum videre voles, Epicuri de grege porcum.” 


So, likewise, among those given to the study of the sciences, we 
find a Franklin, whose glowing cheeks were often dimpled with 
a laugh even over the gnarled obstinacy of some ditlicult problem. 

Again, it may be objected that the master poets often pay no 
regard to rules; that they spurn with contempt the trammels of 
law, and the low artifices of rhetoric; and by this very license 
achieve some of the noblest triumphs of their art ;—an advantage 
which the mathematician does not enjoy. But in the higher in- 
vestigations of mathematics is there not a liberty somewhat anal- 
agous to this? Reasonings of this kind are often conducted ina 
manner, which to the dull mind seems directly contrary to the 
plainest axioms. ‘The mathematician, so far from being limited to 
rigid exactness, may, by starting with the admission of a false- 
hood, come most directly to a correct result. By assuming an 
error he reasons to the truth; and having established implicit 
confidence in this mode of investigation, he ascends with triumph- 
ant success to higher and more amazing conclusions than he 
could have reached by the usual processes of reasoning. In the 
lower and ordinary kind of inquiries, he is content to pursue the 
direct method. But soon arriving at those limits beyond which 
the footsteps of men have never penetrated, like the victorious 
general, emboldened by success, dismissing the faithful guides 
that have conducted him thus far in safety, and assuming others 
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whose physiognomy indicates the very opposite of honesty and 
intelligence, he flies onward to other continents and other climes, 
where, in the name of himself and of godlike reason, he plants his 
flag in undisputed, undisturbed possession. ‘Thus Herschel, by 
mathematical license, won a world, where the glory of his name 
shall remain till the stars of heaven cease to shine. Where is the 
lawless poet that has plundered a brighter or more enduring fame ? 
But, nevertheless, the highest power of the poet consists in his 
being true to nature. In no place does Milton, or Homer, or even 
Shakspeare, indulge in that lawlessness, that wild, irregular sport- 
ing of the fancy, which has no prototype in the real world. ‘T'o 
no order of beings do they ascribe attributes or powers for which 
they have not the authority of tradition or general belief. To 
people the air, the groves, the rivers, with multitudes of spiritual 
beings, is not the province of the poet. With these he may hold 
a more intimate communion than the rest of the world, but every 
image which he brings from thence must have its original dis- 
tinctly graven upon the memory of men, or they cannot be agree- 
ably affected by his productions. Do you say we are taking from 
him the magic of his art? It is a great mistake to suppose that 
obscurity and fiction are the chief sources of the poet’s power. It 
is not by veiling the transcendent beauties of truth from the gaze 
of the multitude, that he allures them to pay their devotions at 
her shrine. No artifice can he ighten her charms; and if these, 
in their “unconcealed perfection,” have not power to excite and 
warm into enthusiasm the feelings of the soul, the minstrel may 
“hang his harp upon the willows,” and, sitting down by the cold 
waters, breathe a sad requiem over the dying hope of song. ‘That 
a clear perception of truth is not only compatible with, but even 
necessary to high poetie feeling, one or two illustrations will show. 
Suppose a telescope were constructed of power to bring to our 
view in a distinct light, all that transpires among the various 
forms of life and action in the distant planets. Let the stately 
and graceful figures of men, herds of sporting animals, birds of 
every plumage, and insect tribes—let the gay flowers of spring, 
the deep verdure of summer, and the golden hues of autumn, 
pass in succession across the field of view, instead of the huge, 
dim, ill-defined objects that now appear, and we need not say that 
nothing would be diminished from the poetry of the scene. A 
Byron, perhaps, driven as he deemed himself almost from the 
communion of living things, raight choose to perch, in the lone 
and dark sullenness of his passion, upon the hazy top of the Lu- 
nar Helicon, scowling his brow, and filling the deep chasm which 
banished hopes and lost affections had left in his mind, with the 
misty grandeur of the scenery around. But those who had not 
lost the attributes of humanity, would delight to mingle at once 
with the current of joyous feeling that animated the living and 
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moving creation there. Again, had the old poets been destined 
to inhabit the caves of Ocean, and, instead of that beautiful clear- 
ness with which they now behold the face of nature, the azure 
sky and glowing heavens, had they seen them only in the obscure 
light that struggled through the dense medium above them, 
would they have drawn from these regions richer material for 
song than we now find embodied in their works? Is truth, then, 
the enemy of poetry? And is the only condition on which the 
Muses deign to dwell with us, that we offer no worship to this 
divinity? Far from it! Nothing is clearer than that the very 
reverse of this is true. If philosophy has exploded the old sys- 
tems of mythology—if it has scared the “sacred nine” from their 
retreat in the groves and lawns of Hellas—if it has dispelled the 
awful mists that shrouded the summit of Olympus, concealing 
the ''hunderer’s throne from the gaze of mortals—if it has pene- 
trated the ocean’s depth, and driven Neptune with his attending 
Nereids from their watery realm—if it has, with a bold usurpa- 
tion, dissolved the parliament of Jove, and scourged the licentious 
deities from their fabled heaven ; yet for this merciless vandalism 
upon the empire of the bards, it has bestowed on them a kingdom 
far more extensive, more fertile, warmed with more congenial 
suns, and over-arched with milder skies. Whilst before its clear 
light the faint and shadowy creations of fiction have faded away, 
it has thrown its illuminations upon a magnificent system of reali- 
ties; a system which, in its power to interest the mind and to 
draw out the latent energies of the soul, as well as in the richness 
and abundance of its materials, infinitely surpasses the highest 
conceptions of antiquity. It has introduced us to “ a realm where 
the rainbow never fades,” where bright and buoyant worlds are 
“spread out before us like islands that slumber on the bosom of 
the ocean, and where there are beautiful beings, that will no more 
pass before us like shadows, but will stay in our presence forever.” 

‘That we are not alone in the opinions here advanced, a cloud 
of witnesses are ready to testify. We would not wish to make a 
mere “ show of authorities ;” but since our subject is one of seri- 
ous import, we should prove recreant did we not invite the reader 
to “listen to the voices of approbation, as they come up from 
every part of the republic of letters,” and unite in one full swell 
of commendation of these liberal studies. ‘That the greatest of 
modern pocts considered the severer studies as not unfavorable to 
poetry, may be gathered both from his practice and his writings. 

The biographer of Milton tells us, that after he left the univer- 
sity, he “retired to his father’s house at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire, making occasional visits to London to meet his friends, to 
buy books, or to learn something new in mathematics or music ; 
plainly implying that he strove to keep pace with the progress of 
mathematical science. But for our better satisfaction, let us lis- 
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ten to hisown words. In his treatise on the education of youth, 
to which he would have the years from twelve to twenty one allot- 
ted, he places among their earliest studies, arithmetic and geome- 
try. “And,” says he, “having thus passed the principles of arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, Kc., they may descend in mathe- 
matics to the instrumental science of trigonometry, and from 
thence to fortification, architecture, enginery or navigation, Ke. ; 
then also those poets which are now counted most hard, will be 
both facile and pleasant ;” among which he numbers the Georgics 
of Virgil: thus making that book with which we are required to 
be famaliar, as early at least as with arithmetic, succeed, in thy 
order of mental discipline, a pretty extensive and thorough train- 
ing in the higher branches of the mathematics. Such was the 
opinion of one who, from experience, was prepared to judve of the 
influence of the different studies in forming the mind, Nor does 
he make any exceptions to suit the case of those effeminate, love- 
melted, moonshine-mongers, Whom Shakspeare describes as 


* Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 


Made to their mistress’ eyebrows.”’ 


We will next introduce the charming bard of Mantua, with 
whose biography it would be strange if every classical scholu 
were not familiar. At the age of sixteen we find him listening to 
the instructions of Syro, a distinguished epicurean philosopher, 
and celebrated teacher of that sect. “But,” says Lempriere, 
“medicine and mathematics were the sciences to which he was 
chietly addicted.” And we are willing to set the Georgics and 
the Aeneid against the opinion of Schaliger, in deciding whether 
“vour geometer should be a dull and patient intellect.” It may 
seem futile to drag in the name of Homer, as authority on this 
point. But those who have the bravery to encounter Dr. Cud- 
worth, may find abundant reason to believe that the bard of Chio 
could not have been unskilled in so much of geometry and astron- 
omy as was taught in his age. ‘The perfect ease with which he 
handles every branch of Grecian learning and art, especially nav- 
igation, has been adduced by Coleridge, as proof, that he had an 
accurate acquaintance with every branch of science and art then 
cultivated among the Grecians; and, we may add, among the 
Egyptians. Madame de Stael in her Germany, remarks very 
justly, that “ poets find in the sciences the genuine beauties of the 
universe.” Leibnitz, the cotemporary and rival of Newton, was 
a powerful mathematician and no mean poet. Of Haller, whom 
the Germans regard as their second Leibnitz, his biographer says : 
“it cannot be denied that his compositions breathe the genuine 
spirit of poetry, and are animated by the sublimest inspirations. 
‘Though Haller has been surpassed in harmony, grace, and cor- 
rectness, he has perhaps never been equalled in richness and vigor 
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of imagination.” We are sorry we cannot add to our catalogue 
of witnesses the distinguished name of Bayle. His opinion 
certainly would bear nothing in our favor, for D’Israeli remarks 
of him, that according to his own acknowledgment, “he never 
could comprehend the demonstration of the first problem in Eu- 
clid.” But the same author remarks further, that he was desti- 
tute of fine taste, and poetic discernment; by which it appears, 
that an aversion to mathematics is not always indicative of poetic 
talent. But being aware of the futility of catching here and 
there a flying phrase from a one sided and partial reviewer, with- 
out being able to refer to times and places, we must content our- 

selves with advising those who would learn the real sentiments 
of the distinguished scholars of every age upon this subject, to 
become acquainted with their early history ; then, tracing the 
progress of their minds up to the height and maturity of their ac- 
tion, they will know what it is that gives vigor and permanancy 
to their efforts. And when they see a Milton, like the eagle, with 
strong and sinewy wing, buffetting the storm, and stretching his 
flight above the clouds, till he gazes, with unflinching eye, upon 


the bright sun, let them remember the words of the immortal 
bard, and 





“* know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ;"’ 

and that 


* Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 

To imitate her; but misjoining shapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams, 

Ili matching words and deeds long past or late.’ 
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TRUE NOBILITY OF MAN. 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.”’ 


Tue dignity of man’s nature has been ascribed to the joint ad- 
vantages of bodily superiority and intellectual greatness. But the 
former he shares pretty equally with some brutes; in the latter 
he is exceeded by lost spirits, and neither the one or the other 
comprises his true native nobility. ‘That human beings alone ot 
animals walk erect, have a certain peculiar conformation and 
movement of limb, is of itself a trifling circumstance. It adds 
little dignity to their character, and only as the outward symbol 
of a high toned, upright spirit deserves the admiration of the wise. 
H the mind be vicious, with low desires and abject feelings, the hu- 
man form becomes the vilest imposition which the world, this vari- 
ous and complex work of nature, exhibits. When Milton represents 
the great deceiver on his return from that maligngnt excursion to 
our globe, ‘scorned by the dismal universal hist’ of his snaky 
associates, we remark with peculiar pleasure the fitness of their 
metamorphosis. ‘The mind feels no repugnance at seeing celes- 
tial nature and archangelic intellect, having once assumed the ser- 
pent’s character, afterwards clothed in his own proper form. 

Reason, the brillianey of wit, the glow of sensibility, though 
much, are not all, nor the chiefest part in that exaltation of which 
our nature is capable. Reason, that lofty faculty of which we 
love to boast as associating our nature with the divine! Were 
she followed and cherished with an equal enthusiasm, such claim 
might have a weight which he who looks only at the common 
practice of man is unwilling to acknowledge. But where she 
should rule, she slumbers an impotent mistress, while passion aud 
prejudice usurp her throne and give law in her name. Her just 
authority is subverted ; her free decisions are warped to give spe- 
ciousness to absurdity, and color to falsehood. Wit is but an 
uncertain light, which dazzles by its brilliancy, but blinds the eye 
to every other object. Sensibility, through which man should 
taste an innocent delight in whatever is beautiful in scenery, no- 
ble in sentiment or elevated in character, often gives a keener 
relish to debasing pleasures, or a sharper eflicacy to the stings of 
remorse. ‘I’hese, then, are not the real dignity of man. Alone, 
they only form a superior kind of brute, and become illustrious 
only when subservient to a higher faculty of his being. 

‘The moral nature of man as the basis of his own happiness, 
and the ground of that connection which exists between him and 
his God, is the crowning excellence of his character. Infinite 
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goodness sent forth the human soul, weakly guarded by reason, 
tossed by passions, a child of frailty and prone to wander; but 
endowed it with a moral nature which binds it to his own glori- 
ous nature, and affiliates it to the spirits of the blessed. When 
borne on in the race of guilty pleasure, a voice whispers in the 
ear of man, chides his devious course and tells him of a glorious 
destiny. ‘lo know the extent of our moral relations, to adorn the 
character with the beauty of excellence, and develope our moral 
susceptibility, is the business of life, and the proper object for the 
employment of all our talents. We should become wise in order 
to become good. Especially, be it never forgotten, that he who 
has attained a just conception of his moral relations alone, has pro- 
ceeded farther in the way of wisdom, than he who has mastered 
all the stores of human learning without it. If we mistake the 
ultimate design of being, it matters little how wise we show our- 
self in other taings ; we have missed the point of destination, and 
our whole course is necessarily wrong. 

Placing the nobility of man upon such high ground, the way of 
attaining true excellence becomes peculiarly important. And 
first, we say, let him who desires this excellence, impress upon 
his mind and ponder in his thought the importance of an immor- 
tal nature. Let him remember that this is “ the infancy of being.” 
Let his steady eye often turn from these scenes which so distort 
our mental vision, to contemplate the enfranchised spirit as it 
‘pursues its rising track” from ignorance to the full perfection of 
knowledge. Let him remember, let him fee/, that this weak na- 
ture contains the elements of perfection; that this feeble spirit, 
which now gropes in error, confounded and amazed at the least 
of creation’s wonders, has a glorious period in prospect, when it 
shall comprehend a universe, and fathom the depths of the divine 
purposes. By such reflections he may learn to set a just estimate 
upon things, to counteract that fatal thirst for present pleasure, to 
associate life with immortality. He for whom fortune has in re- 
serve acrown, however low his present state, must blush to act 
inconsistently with his future character, must learn to anticipate 
his regal dignity. 

The contemplation of immortality, while it is too serious to 
excite vanity, still should awake in every breast sentiments of the 
most perfect freedom. When man clearly comprehends how 
fearful and wonderful is his destiny, he feels his interests too im- 
portant to be trifled with; and the rights of his fellow man are 
too momentous for the thought of infringement. When the 
enraged tyrant looks down upon the pale, cringing wretch at his 
feet, let the recollection of his immortal privilege burst upon him, 
and let him fear to wound a nature enduring as his own, and 
which must move on, a kindred spirit, by his side, in infinite pro- 
gression. 
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——‘ wo for those who trample o'er a mind ! 

A deathless thing! They know not what they do, 
Or what they deal with! Man, perchance, may bind 
The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 
The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that lew— 

But for the soul! oh! tremble and beware 

‘Yo lay rude hands upon God's mysteries there !" 


The poor crawler who meanly hopes for annihilation in the shock 
of death, may kiss the rod of despotism; may acknowledge the 
privilege of royal dust to trample over his prostrate rights ; he 
may offer up the tribute of obeisance to wealth, and bow in hum- 
ble reverence before a gilded pageant: the free spirit that feels 
within the glow of immortality, that accustoms itself to look for- 
ward to that future state of equality, knows no such servile feel- 
ing. ‘To one who sees nothing but oblivion beyond the grave, 
a most oppressive inequality appears in the distribution of the 
pleasures of existence. Rank, genius, and wealth confer enjoy- 
ments which persons in humble life may long for, but must never 
partake. ‘The unfortunate wretch bitterly feels his degradation, 
marks with malignant envy the happier lot of others, but knows 
nothing in his own nature upon which to base an independent 
sentiment, nor any future bliss upon which to sustain his sinking 
spirit by the power of hope. Death which alone can equalize 
the high and the low, consigns both to oblivion. But revelation 
lifts the beggar upon a level with the prince, by ushering them as 
kindred spirits upon a new scene of action. What can be added 
to him who possesses a deathless spirit, or what can make him 
poor? We again say, let him who would study to attain the 
chief excellence of his nature, ever be sensible of his destiny. He 
who keeps the end of his journey always in view, is less likely to 
loiter and deviate, than he who never thinks of it. 

Next to moral sensibility, and in subservience to it, the dignity 
of our nature requires culture of the intellect. The ingenious 
observer will need but a cursory survey of the various conflicting 
opinions which agitate society, to learn that he must think for 
himself. He cannot take upon trust, without manifest guilt, the 
great principles which are to regulate his conduct, from any au- 
thority on earth. These are too important to be risked upon the 
caprice of others ; besides, the Creator in this beautiful disposition 
of things, did not give us these noble powers, capable of such 
improvement, to lie inactive. The constitution of our being pre- 
cludes the idea ; immortal natures must be progressive. All things 
around, within us, are the proper objects of thought, and we find 
ourselves existing amid a thousand natural and moral phenomena, 
to exercise our powers and provoke investigation. Let us then 
freely examine whatever comes within our reach. Let nothing 
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appear so sacred as to repress our curiosity, or so venerable as to 
awe us into acquiescence. Above all, let us beware lest the strong 
holds of custom and prejudice screen falsehood from discovery, 
and lest folly lurk undetected under the mantle of antiquity. 
When we shall have examined all the themes of thought, be- 
sides that our faculties will have acquired strength by exercise, 
and the mind stored itself with pleasing images and useful reflee- 
tions, we shall have also this satisfaction, that uf we have fallen 
short of the truth, we have not at least been duped by others, but 
have failed through the weakness of our natures. If we employ 
the faculties which Heaven has given us, we shall have its bless- 
ing upon our honest endeavors after the truth; and if we carry 
on the pursuit with candor, our own powers will be found sufli- 
cient to direct us in whatever is most necessary to our welfare. 
‘Truth, as she does not often force her instructions upon us un- 
sought, so neither always confines her presence to the summit of 
the hill of science, far less within those limits which the pride of 
philosophers has drawn about her, but sometimes breaks through 
ull these barriers and pours a flood of light into the mind of her 
humble votary. 

Above all, having found the truth, let us not be seared out of it 
by the difficulties to which it leads, or by the terrors of public 
opinion. ‘T’o overcome this last obstruction will be easy or diffi- 
cult, according to the temper of our minds and the character of 
motives. If we are ruled by vanity, or a fondness for popular 
applause, the opposition of public opinion will present an insuper- 
able obstacle to all progress in the pursuit of truth. ‘To such an 
one, the denouncing voice of the multitude is an Alpine barrier to 
shut him from the path of duty. We mark his motives, and know 
him to be destitute alike of true dignity of character and common 
independence. ‘The public, like a beast of burden, has been 
alternately cajoled and bruised, flattered and fleeced, by its pre- 
tended friends and favorites. Letus do neither. Let us neither 
flatter “its rank breath,” nor fear its dread denunciation. ‘The 
selfish followers of fame and ambition have often braved its opin- 
ion, and are the soldiers of truth to be less courageous? At least 
we know that the universe does not exhibit a nobler spectacle 
than a lover of truth holding out his deliberate course, in despite of 
the ignominy heaped upon him by a base world. Such an exam- 
ple furnishes the proudest illustration of man’s true nobility. 

In order to give reason its full force and preserve the judgment 
unclouded, the passions must be reduced to that subordinate rank 
which is properly assigned them in the economy of mind. We 
cannot indeed lift ourselves entirely beyond their atmosphere, but 
we can acquire such an ascendency over them, as shall greatly 
diminish their influence and increase the sum of our happiness. 
To hold these in proper subjection is real greatness of soul. He 
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who has learned to do this, has achieved that greatest of all con- 
quests, over himself. If this work be commenced in season, it 
will be comparatively easy : the passions when properly resisted 
know their place; the reign of reason is confirmed, and her voice 
is heard above these clamorous and imperious disturbers of our 
peace. But if we suffer ourselves early to be ruled by them, we 
must obey them through life; we have been broken to their rein 
and shall be driven wherever they see fit to direct us. A slavery 
which we have contracted in youth holds us in its grasp even to 
our graves. [t is not possible to picture a more humiliating con- 
dition than his who has yielded to some debasing passion, who 
feels his chains, yet has not strength to resist. ‘True excellence 
of character allows no such derangement of faculties; the intel- 
lect must rule the ascendant. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we shall say a few 
words upon self-denial, an exercise which christianity recom- 
mends with much force, and which like all her precepts is con- 
firmed by the principles of true philosophy. We are not going 
to speak of moderation in sensual pleausures; the necessity of 
this is too manifest to need remark. Excessive indulgence in 
these if it does not stupify the mind, inflames the passions, which 
is full as fatal to all cool reasoning and calm enjoyment. The 
pleasures of a rational being, should be of an intellectual character. 
‘To refrain from conduct which corrupts the mind and debilitates 
the body is but the dictate of common prudence. We speak 
rather of those nobler sacrifices of benevolence and philanthropy 
to the good of our race, which react with double effect upon our 
own hearts, and which are not less the cause than the natural 
result of true magnanimity. Extended views of things together 
with a just appreciation of human interests, always produce acts 
of kindness whenever and wherever proper objects are presented. 
A truly great and noble character, while too sensible of his own 
importance ever entirely to sacrifice his interests, will still always 
think the better of himself for any aid he has been able to lend 
his fellow. Such a man will find opportunities for assisting those 
around him by acts of benevolence, which while they call for 
self-denial and develope the graces of his own character, will 
never seriously impoverish him. He will often taste the “ luxury 
of doing good.” 

The dignity of our nature, as we have already hinted, requires 
action. ‘The peculiar advantages of that progressive constitution 
which we possess are lost whenever we suffer ourselves to patise. 
Our course must be continually onward. If we halt, the delicate 
machinery of the mind loses its pliancy, and we find it difficult 
to start. Besides, we have no time to spare. ‘The splendid ex- 
hibitions of nature around us, the more wonderful phenomena of 
mind within us, all conspire to shame our ignorance and censure 
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our delay. Were knowledge limited in extent, such procrastina- 
tion might be venial. Could the mind look forward to some fu- 
ture period when it should have attained the limit of its faculties, 
it might be pardonable to linger by the way. But the pleasure 
of feeling its powers expand will be enduring as its existence, 
and the sources of human knowledge will never be exhausted. 
We may treely partake of this mental feast and satisfy every 
faculty, in the full assurance that it is to last forever. Where 
the love of knowledge has found a resting place in man, such 
reflections will stir up into active energy every element of his 
being. If he has hitherto lost time, he will lose no more. The 
hours which betore dragged on so heavily, will be seized and 
appropriated, and each one made to tell for his future improve- 
ment. ‘Truth will disclose new beauties to his eye, and study 
have charms for him he never felt before. ‘The bent of such a 
man’s desires will be manifest in the employment which he has 
chosen for life. Lf he has parts to benelit his fellow men in the 
wider spheres of usefulness, such an one will be selected as is par- 
ticularly adapted to call his powers into vigorous exercise. He 
will learn to blend his honest efforts tor the good of others with 
his own highest improvement. If nature has denied this  privi- 
lege, the duties of a humbler station still furnish the means of 
improvement, and he may there cultivate that true greatness of 
soul, which in reality far exceeds the triumph of genius or the 
pride of intellect. 

As active as the greater part of mankind are in their various 
callings, nothing can be more absurd thau most of the pursuits 
which occupy human life. How few among them tend to ex- 
pand and elevate the soul! How many of them operate directly 
to suppress each generous feeling and effectually smother the 
intellectual fire! ‘To neglect the occupation of our powers is 
criminal ; to misapply them is not less so. It imports us little 
whether we are inactive, or whether we are active to no rational 
purpose. We see those daily around us who are chasing that 
gilded bauble, wealth, as if thereon depended their eternal salva- 
tion. When this passion has taken full possession of a man, it 
eradicates alike every sentiment of honor and every desire of 
intellectual culture. ‘The love of knowledge and the love of 
lucre are as opposite as mind and matter. A rational man, could 
he gain the attention of such an earthworm, might reason with 
him in terms like these :— 

* Your conduct must be admitted as conclusive evidence that you 
esteem your present pursuit the best within the compass of your 
election, and the one peculiarly adapted to fulfil the end of being. 
Though | think you were designed for higher purposes, we shall 
not perhaps quarrel upon the subject of your opinion if you will 
explain from what source it has been derived. Have you then 
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formed it yourself upon mature deliberation and after a close 
study of your nature, or have you received it as you take the cut 
of your garment, from the established notions of the time, with- 
out once asking whether those notions are sensible or absurd : 
If the latter, your opinion is worth as much upon this subject as 
on any other of which you are profoundly ignorant; and sufler 
me to suggest that the principle upon which one’s conduct for 
life is based, is worth a personal examination. If you have taken 
such pains, then doubtless you have reasons as well as authority 
for your conduct. Is it the pleasure of dazzling men’s eyes by 
the display of gilded carriages and splendid equipages? Is it to 
gratify your vanity by those respects and honors which are some- 
times paid by little men to riches? If so, let me ask you if all 
this is a suflicient recompense for the belittling consciousness 
that you are holding an unmerited station, and that all these atten- 
tions are due to your circumstances rather than to yourself? Let 
me ask how many thousands of money it takes to make a man ? 
I go on a supposition which may not be so readily admitted, that 
it has cost too much time to fill your coffers with gold, to leave 
much for storing your mind with knowledge. At all events, is 
not a competency which shall suflice to satisfy the demands of 
nature, and at the same time give leisure to explore those undis- 
covered mines of wealth and happiness which an immortal spirit 
places at your disposal, more worthy of attention? If you have 
really neglected this, notwithstanding your toil for possessions, 
and that the world account you rich, you are indeed a beggar. 
The object of existence has been mistaken ; you have relied for 
protection against calamity upon a gilded drapery, which one putf 
of boisterous fortune may rend and leave you naked to the 
strokes of adversity.” 

In a similar way the lovers of fame and power might pass un- 
der our examination, and indeed nine tenths of mankind who are 
taken and hurried away by such meagre bait, to the pity or amuse- 
ment of the remaining fraction. It is however but a small part of 
wisdom to detect the errors of others: if we have mended our 
own conduct we have done far more than to have discovered the 
faults of our neighbors. “ Let us then assume such a greatness of 
mind as becomes wise and virtuous men; as may enable us to 
encounter the accidents of life with fortitude, and to conform our- 
selves to the order of nature who governs her great kingdom, the 
world, by continual mutations.” In this way alone can we be- 
come in a measure independent of those natural evils which sooner 
or later harrass the most fortunate, and darken the fairest picture 
of happiness with shades of calamity. Let us learn to separate 
circumstances from the man, and place in our estimation such 
trifles at an infinite distance beneath those rare and noble quali- 
ties, purity of character and goodness of heart. If fortune be pro- 
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pitious, let us receive her favors with a welcome, but never suffer 
ourselves to be enticed by her smiles from that strong citidel of 
peace, where every good man retires in adversity, within his own 
breast. 

When we can do all this, we have learned the true philosophy 
of lite. In whatever station we are placed, if not happy we shall 
at least be calm, and manifest by a proud yet ready acquiescence 
in her decrees whether favorable or adverse, the proper temper of 
mind with which to meet the allotments of fate. 


OUR MAGAZINE. 
‘A place for all things.’ —Old Maxims. 


Ours is the allotted duty to occupy, with our sage reflections, 
the page set apart by reason and usage for all those thousand little 
hints and notions, thoughts and conceptions wherewith those 
who cater for this young world would edify their readers. Our 
trouble happens not now to be, that we lack the ready material 
for our purpose, but that from the crowd of hovering suggestions we 
know not which to choose. We cannot help expressing our sat- 
isfaction, to start with, at the success which has attended the ef- 
forts of our predecessors. 

The fourth volume of our Magazine is concluded, and the credit 
which attended its first appearance has strengthened in its progress 
into a permanent reputation. 'The Yale Literary has been ranked 
by its cotemporaries amongst the few periodicals which are an honor 
to the young republic. ‘True, the severity of criticism which our 
own previous selections have sometimes met with, may seem to 
detract from the general praise, yet these are but individual in- 
stances ; we intend that they shall be still fewer and tarther be- 
tween hereafter. Let those who have contributed to its attain- 
ment divide the generous meed. A glance into the quiet collin, 
extended in solemn length before us, suggests that the efforts of 
some stopped short of their intended destiny. Essays, Poems, 
Tales, Biographies, all gathered to their silent resting place. A 
tear—and we hasten on. May those who have favored us with 
their effusions, whether the result of their exertions has been 
recorded on our earliest or latest page, rouse them for higher 
efforts; and they who have as yet but criticised, strive them- 
selves to remedy the deficiencies which they so much depre- 
cate. But we must away to more grateful topics. Close by 
is the gala week of college. Avclass is to go forth from these 
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sylvan retreats of learning, to act on the great stage. They who 
feel most for their welfare are gathering to cheer them onward. 
And those who years ago mingled in these scenes are arriving to 
revive the holiest recollections of college days—to tell, each the 
other, his experience and prospects, and to speak of those who 
have gone on to the other country, cut down in their early prime. 
We rejoice that again the Phi Beta is to patronize the muse, and 
that song is to lend its aid to eloquence. Commencement, with 
its throng of beauty and learning, follows close behind. It will 
be a most imposing spectacle. Reader, we intend to lay aside our 
editorial duties and to attend in person. Dont let us call off your 
attention from the maidens. Yet be not too boisterous in your 
devotions. ‘There have been orators who could not be heard ; 
and even when the solemn beaver was on and the privileged as- 
cended to receive the parchment, strange voices have mingled 
with the ancient declaration, “ Pro auctoritate mihi commissa.” 
Last comes vacation. We imagine your joy already, as you anti- 
cipate an exchange of books and flunks (pardon the insinuation !) 
for home and friends. Having listened to the final benediction, 
and accompanied the fair one to her own door, you are once more 
within the old walls and packing for your journey. What an 
array of boots and shirts! Drawers upside down—ink bottle in- 
verted—books on the floor; in they go! It isn’t best to be too 
particular—soon out againat home. “ Stage ready, Sir.” “ Yes, 
Sir—that trunk—nothing more. Good-bye, Tim.” “ My love, 
you know, Bill.” “ Yes. Look out for the plants. Farewell !” 
Gone! Ah! we dare not follow you home even in thought, for 
fear of being discontented with things around us. We did ven- 
ture, night before last, to think an instant of the bright eyes and 
gilded visions just before us, and most unluckily fell asleep in the 
very act. We dreamed that college was far away. ‘The domes- 
tic circle rose right cheerily before us, and there sat one with silken 
locks and sparkling eye, her cheek flushed with the sudden 
ecstasy, as she caught the first glimpse of our approach. We 
had spread our arms to clasp——. Monstrum Horrendum! ! 
What a change! The chair was there still, but how differently 
occupied! That form— 


Tt still seemed woman to the waist, and fair; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast ; a serpent arm'd 

With mortal sting.”’ 


Imagine our surprise. We sprang, or tried to spring, for the door. 
Our feet refused their office. Up rose the demon. As she ap- 
proached, we read upon her forehead the portentous title—Exam- 
ination. Horror stricken, we shrieked for help. No hand was 
raised to aid us. 
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“ Black she stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies 
And shook a dreadful dart."’ 





We gasped for breath. A moment, and in came the weapon, 
cracking and crashing through our bones. And such a yell! 


* She call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Resounded,’'— 


“ Conditioned, sir, conditioned!’ Startled, we awoke. Our 
chum was poking us with the tongs, and screaming in our ears, 
“ It’s all over with you; the bell has given the final tingle.” We 
leaped into our boots, and the next moment were on our way to 
prayers, to ask, amongst other blessings, a preservation from all 
anticipations of vacation till it comes. Of course we are pecul- 
larly sensitive on this point, reader, and cannot accompany you 
even in imagination. Yet fare thee well! Accept our parting 
benediction. 


Blessed times to thee at home ! 


Bring with thee, when next you come, 
Sounder body, brighter wit, 

Many a sparkling silver bit, 

And brilliant gems of thought divine, 
Amid our gathered hoard to shine. 





The following lines, contributed by a friend of the deceased, occupy the page 
which we had reserved for a brief notice of our beloved and lamented classmate. 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF JOHN STERNS SPARIAWK, A MEMBER OF THE JUNIOR CLASS, 
WHO DIED AT NEW HAVEN, AUGUST ‘orn, 1539, agen 22 veans 


Tnov, too, art passed away! No more 
Sail'st thou with us life's sea, 

Lone voyager to the distant shore 
Of dim eternity ! 

Death's changeless seal is on thy brow, 

Where once was life hath fallen now 
The chill dew heavily ! 

Thou liest low in dreamless sleep 


We from our dreams awake to weep 


For we have fondly hoped the chain— 
Our bright and youthful band— 
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Thrice* rudely broke might not again 
Be rent by death's strong hand : 
But lo! by time when brighter grown, 
Another shining link is gone, 
Even as a tie of sand. 
Hark to the customed voice of prayer! 
Ye hear it—he is senseless there! 


Ay! gaze, in silence, comrades, gaze, 
On that pale, placid face ! 
Say, in expression's frozen rays 
Can ye his features trace ? 
Raise not your voices—but let fall 
Grief's bitter tears upon his pall— 
It is the time and place ! 
One passeth from our social band 
To an unknown, returnless land ! 


Take up your weary load again, 
Tread silently along ; 
While wait the sad, expectant train, 
Whose grief is still, but strong. 
Who followeth after feebly slow, 
With sobs of unavailing woe 
Deep from her fond heart wrung ? 
But yesterday she buried one,t 
And now bewails her only son! 


Strong streams are fettered fast beneath 
The morning's frozen dew ; 

Thus hath the chilling frost of death 
Checked his life's warm full flow ! 

The woodsman hews the giant oak ; 

Thus hath fate's unrelenting stroke 
His manly might laid low ! 

Mourn, comrades, mourn his hapless doom, 

So early tenanting the tomb! 





Yet will we still remember thee, 
When years on years have fled! 
Yet will we still remember thee, 
Though numbered with the dead! 
The open hand, the kindly heart 
Can we forget, though thou depart ? 
How lowly lies thy head! 
Rest thee beneath the grave's green sod— 
Thy soul is summoned back to God ! G. H. C. 





* Bates, Breck and Kennedy, deceased, were members of this class. 
t A brother had died in the same manner before him, in the next lower class. 





























